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“Whose Vacation Is This, Anyway?” 


AMPING out is fun—if it doesn’t last too 

long. We speak of “roughing it’? and 
brag about the hardships entailed. But only a 
few years ago it wasn’t considered a hardship 
to live this way. For most people, it was the 
only way they had to live. 


The tin washtub, for instance. It did duty 
Monday mornings and Saturday nights, and 
the water was heated in the reservoir at the 
back of the wood-burning range. Splitting the 
wood was good exercise—but it was no fun 
to get up in the middle of cold nights to keep 
the fire going. And the feeble kerosene lamps, 
though a great improvement over candles, had 
to be continually cleaned and filled. 


Sometimes we have to ‘‘rough it’’ to realize 
the improvements time has brought — many of 
them through electricity. Not only electric 
lights, and automatic heat, and electric appli- 
ances to make housekeeping easier, but also auto- 
mobiles, better roads, better coats and dresses. 


Wherever electricity has been put to work in 
industry, it has brought us better-quality and 
lower-cost products. And because General Elec- 
tric scientists, engineers, and workmen are 
finding still more ways to make electricity 
useful, we can look forward to still greater 
improvements in America’s standard of living 
through the continued creation) of More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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AT THIS NEW YORK FAIR EXHIBIT 


Mr. & Mrs. Consumer 
learn how to get more 
for their dollars 


ERE is a New York 

World’s Fair exhibit 
which you will not want to 
miss. It is devoted entirely 
to consumer education. Last 
year over 250,000 men and 
women found inspiration 
and guidance in the movies 
and animated displays 
showing how to stretch the 
family dollar. 

These fascinating action 
exhibits dramatize family 
budgeting and buying of 
clothing, home furnishings 
and food. They show prac- 
tical ways to save on most 
daily purchases. Mr. & Mrs. 
Consumer learn how to 
manage their money affairs, 
buy more intelligently, and 
protect their interests in the 
market. The clothing ex- 
hibit has been completely 
rebuilt for this year. The 
other displays contain much 
new material. 


Inspiring entertainment 


Two motion pictures pro- 
vide constructive entertain- 
ment in an air-conditioned 
theater. One picture fea- 
tures Edgar A. Guest in a 
story full of human interest. 
In this film Mr. Guest gives 
his finest portrayal of his 
famous poem “‘Home:”’ The 


action in the other movie 
starts where most story 
books end—after the wed- 
ding ceremony. ‘‘ Happily 
Ever After’? is an inspira- 
tion to every woman to 
make her house a home. 


Household’s well known 
Library of Consumer Ed- 
ucation is prominently dis- 
played where visitors may 
““serve themselves.’’ The 
booklets in the series are 
sold for 2}4¢ each. This dis- 
play will give you a splen- 
did opportunity to examine 
all the volumes in the series. 


No advertising 


There is no advertising of 
the company’s loan service 
in the exhibit. The whole 
effort is directed toward 
urging and helping families 
to learn more about buying 
of home necessities and 
management of family in- 
come in order not to go into 
unnecessary debt. 

We believe that you will 
find much in the Household 
Finance exhibit of helpto you 
in your work with clients. 
Our exhibit is located in the 
Maritime Transport and 
Communications Building 
near the two red pylons. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 18 } cities 


War Propaganda and 
The United States 


by HAROLD LAVINE 
and JAMES WECHSLER 


Published for the Institute for Propaganda 


Analysis by Yale University Press. 


The first book on propaganda in World War II is 
just off the press! War Propaganda and the United 
States deals with a propaganda war that is still being 
waged. While foreign agents are still at work in this 


country, the book reveals their activities; it analyzes the 


propaganda of American isolationists and intervention- 
ists, the “propaganda of pathos” conducted by Allied 
relief societies, and the “propaganda of hatred” fostered 
by native fascist groups. 


A paper-bound copy of War Propaganda and. the 
United States will be sent free to all subscriber-members 
of the Institute. Send in your subscription today. For 
only $2 you will receive twelve monthly bulletins, occa- 
sional special studies, PLUS this new, 355-page book on 
war propaganda. 


INSTITUTE 
FOR 
PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS 


Dept. S— 
40 E. 49th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me the next 12 monthly bulletins and special studies (Regular 
Subseription $2), with a FREE copy of War Propaganda and the 
WTEERGQMALALES fools ala ors + 08 ote ees 0 swe 00s 0 0) earns elnind All for $2 


Send me your SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: including all 
Institute publications to date (Propaganda Analysis Bound Volumes 
! and Il, Group, Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis, War 
Propaganda and the U. S.) PLUS one year’s subscription to the 
Propaganda Analysis bulletins ......+++--+0ees eet eebeeseee S4 


CoG 0 ce check money order. 
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LETTERS RECEIVED FROM THE SOUTH OF 
France in early June gave tragic account 
of “the incredible exodus” of the twentieth 
century, the millions of civilians who fled 
before the Nazi advance. Homes wrecked, 
wordly possessions gone, many were ill or 
wounded; all were exhausted. Daily comes 
news of events that make their distress all 
the more acute. On page 373 the manag- 
ing editor calls upon the generous im- 
pulses of individuals and the government 
of the United States. Here is something 
we are fully equipped to do; here is ac- 
tion that will help our own morale as well. 


In THE NoveMBER ISSUE, VERA MICHELES 
Dean, research director of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, described Europe as she 
saw it on the eve of war. Now she dwells 
upon how fundamentally Germany’s Blitz- 
krieg affects the lives of every American. 
Facing a new world in which we must 
get our bearings without confusion and in- 
ternal dissension, Mrs. Dean points out five 
concrete lines of action for the people of 
the United States. Page 378. Her article 
is drawn from a far-sighted address given 
at a general session of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Grand Rapids. 


WILBERT SNOW, WHOSE POEM APPEARS ON 
page 382, is professor of English at Wesle- 
yan University. Author of a number of 
volumes of verse, his newest book, “Maine 
Tides,” will soon be published by Holt. 


SINCE THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS TO THE Con- 
gress May 16, asking increased expendi- 
tures for defense, there has been constant 
discussion of the adequacy of our supply of 
skilled labor to meet the emergency in de- 
fense industries. On page 383 Beulah 
Amidon, industrial editor, weighs the coun- 
try’s skilled labor resources—actual and 
potential. 


Francis HackeTT SPENT THE PAST THREE 
years in Denmark. The style of the author 
of “Henry VIII,” “Francis J,” and “Queen 
Anne Boleyn” is evident in his observations 
on page 388. Those who heard him de- 
liver this talk at the annual meeting of 
Survey Associates will long remember the 
quiet cultivated voice that spoke of quiet 
civilized nations. 


IN THE JANUARY AND MArcH ISSUES AP- 
peared two challenging articles on “Suff- 
rage in the South” which have been widely 
quoted. The author, George C. Stoney, 
himself a southerner, now reports what 
Mr. Hixson and others in Tennessee Valley 
states have to say about the TVA. Page 
SE 


RELIGIOUS EDITOR OF THE Chicago Daily 
News, William F. McDermott will be re- 
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On pace 405, Francis Bippie, So.iciror 
General of the United States, tells why the 
immigration service was shifted from Labor 
to Justice, how the new plan will be ad- 
ministered. His article is based on his re- 
cent broadcast over an NBC network. 


Dr. Ward and the ACLU 


To tHe Epiror: With most of the dis- 
cussion of the relation of communists to 
the Civil Liberties Union covered by Vic- 


membered by our readers as the author of 
an interesting account of the Joslyn Com- 
pany’s profit sharing plan published last 
year and as coauthor of “Blueprinting 
Jobs,” the work of Science Research As- 
sociates, in April. Page 400. 


Avis D. CarLsoN HAS LONG BEEN INTER- 
ested in cooperative medical services and 
has written a number of articles on this 
theme. Her account of the community 


hospital in Elk City, Okla., with its 1,200 
member families, appeared in Survey 
Graphic three years ago. On page 402 
Mrs. Carlson gives timely advice. 


ay 


tor Weybright in his article in your May 
issue the record is in entire agreement. 
But the set of facts concerning Dr. Harry 
(Continued on page 416) 
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Altruism at Armageddon 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


“sé 2 . . . 
American altruism was never more in our own interest than 


it will prove to be in a vast and immediate expansion of re- 


lief to the war victims of Europe.” This is the challenge 


which the managing editor presents in a sequel to his earlier 


article, “Sympathy Is Not Enough.” 


WHATEVER THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME IN Europe, ONE 
hing is certain. The survivors face famine and disease 
which can be prevented only by help from the New 
World. It is still impossible to estimate the need, but 
-oland has afforded an alarming glimpse into the future. 
Meanwhile the dislocation of civilian populations in west- 
rn _Europe—‘“the incredible exodus”—is an epic of such 
ndescribable horror that no American can visualize it. 
Suppose, if you can, that all the people of New England 
were suddenly swept from homes and factories, hounded 
outhward under fire and bombardment, and dumped 
yenniless in Virginia—that would be a mild parallel. Or 
hat the whole population of Canada, forced to flee over 
he border, was at the mercy of United States hospitality 
—that would be relatively the situation which France has 
faced in the weeks of her desperate struggle. 

Hitler’s techniques of conquest have added a terrifying 
1ew dimension to the care and feeding, and even to the 
-mployment, of the refugees of 1940. Among the sorry 
nultitudes were Nazi agents who have spread panic, spies 
who have paved the way for the German war: machine. 
Even more disturbing, Hitler has used the child refugees 
o£ the last war, Germans and Austrians who learned the 
anguages of the little neutral nations that took them in, 
1s advance agents in his seizure twenty years later, of 
reutral countries that had sheltered them. So, today, even 
nnocent children are suspected and denied a haven in 
sther lands. It is a tribute to the civilization of France 
hat even in her shock and extremity she received, reg- 
stered, billeted and fed a million Belgians, nearly a hun- 
dred thousand Dutch, seventy thousand Luxembourgers, 


we 


we 


all in one fortnight in May. In addition, before the fall of 
Paris, millions of homeless citizens of northern France 
were handled and were given an allotment of 10 francs a 
day for adults and 8 francs a day for children, with the 
workers and farmers among them immediately classified 
and put to suitable jobs. All of this on top of a hundred 
and fifty thousand Spanish refugees who, up to the end of 
May, had been a heavy charge on French funds in spite 
of the aid given by international groups, and the services 
of various relief agencies, prominent among them the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Due to the difficulties of channel shipping, Great Brit- 
ain could not receive great numbers of Dutch and Bel- 
gian refugees—probably less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand all told. They were fed, clothed, bathed, medi- 
cally treated by the Ministry of Health and dispersed to 
reception areas through County Council Assistance 
Boards, in collaboration with numerous volunteer organ- 
izations. 

Bare figures do not begin to convey the difficulties. 
Great Britain and France, while dealing with refugees 
from the combat areas, were at the same time carrying 
the burden of evacuating other threatened areas and spur- 
ring military, industrial, and transportation efforts. Little 
is known of civilian conditions in countries other than 
France and England. In Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Norway and in the German occupied sections of 
France, all information, as in Poland, is under the control 
of German authorities, and hence is meager and unde- 
pendable. I say this advisedly. At the end of May when 
I telephoned the German Library of Information in New 


York City for whatever facts were available on civilian 
conditions in German-held territory I was sent a complete 
set of standardized printed bulletins—‘“Facts in Review” 
—which revealed nothing insofar as Western Europe was 
concerned, and which contained so many statements on 
Poland that were in direct conflict with what has been 
reported by responsible American sources of information, 
that I discounted the entire publication. When, at the 
suggestion of the German Library of Information, I 
wrote to the Trans-Ocean News Service for more perti- 
nent material I was told nothing; instead I was offered 
the news service at $5 a week. 

In marked contrast to this Nazi handling of a legiti- 
mate editorial request for information, was the treatment 
given to a similar query made of the British Library of 
Information and the French News Service. The New 
York offices sent special cables to their governments and 
compiled material for me not only of government ac- 
tivity in connection with refugees, but of the work of 
voluntary charitable and religious organizations, complete 
with English and French addresses. 

As the days march onward the facts and figures multi- 
ply. The circumstances of all civilians grow more desper- 
ate and unpredictable. 


II 


We AMERICANS HAVE A STAKE IN THE FATE OF THE PEOPLE 
of Europe that is inescapably bound up with our own 
humanitarian ideals and our own national integrity. 
Events have jolted us out of any complacent notion to the 
contrary. Nevertheless, our concern has not yet stirred 
our deep compassion to adequate expression. We are 
willing to make sacrifices for ourselves, but few of us have 
made sacrifices in keeping with our profession of sym- 
pathy for the victims of aggression—in Europe, or in 
China. Our humanitarian iesdere in the American Red 
Cross, in the American Friends Service Committee, in 
the Commission for Polish Relief, in the United Jewish 
Appeal, in scores of fund raising and overseas relief or- 
ganizations, are demonstrating that they are able and will- 
ing to serve humanity outside, as well as inside, our bor- 
ders. They have experience and organization. We the 
people have the resources. Through personal contribu- 
tions and through our government, we have not yet given 
what we can give, what we should—yes, what we must— 
to demonstrate that we care as much as we say we do 
about what happens to uprooted and stranded people who 
have endured the most ghastly tragedy of modern times. 


III 


WITHOUT MINIMIZING THE INFINITE NEEDS OF CHINA— 
forced, alas, from the front pages in recent months—I 
shall confine this article to Europe. 

America is participating and will continue to participate 
in war relief in a wholly different political setting from 
that of a generation ago. Consider, for example, the 
manner in which the United States helped to feed a war- 
starved continent from 1914 till 1924. Under the direction 
of Herbert Hoover, who commanded a series of inter- 
twined official and charitable enterprises, we distributed 
over five billion dollars worth of foodstuffs and related 
supplies. After the United States entered the war our 
agriculture and our home consumption were regimented 
under the slogan that food would win the war. We fed 
Europe. Indeed, we fed Europe at a profit—if the war 
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debts for food purchases and the dislocation to our agn! 
cultural system are omitted from the reckoning. In ac* 
dition to rationing large parts of Europe, Mr. Hoove:’ 
accepted responsibility for and accounted for nearly fou; 
hundred million dollars in war relief donations. His skit 
at organization is reflected in the records of the Commi’) 
sion for Relief in Belgium. By the end of the war 5' 
percent of the Belgians were living on “Hoover relief | 
and the remainder were buying most of their food from 
the Hoover organization. Immediately after the armistic) 
Mr. Hoover went to Europe as director general of relie 
for the Supreme Economic Council, and for many month . 
he and his able associates practically operated the trans. 
portation and food distribution system of many es 
Profits on the sale of supplies to European governments’: 
and a special allocation of twelve million dollars, went te ! 
accredited private organizations which undertook the 
feeding of starving children. This mass feeding job was_ 
in addition to the work of the American Red Cross,.. 
which functioned in collaboration with it as long as the: 
Red Cross maintained its civilian relief program in 
Europe. 

In Europe today the relief situation is characterized by ‘ 
Nazi control of populous areas where the subject peoples 
are left to shift for themselves; by the inability of Allied y 
and neutral shipping to provide adequate tonnage fora 
food and medical supplies for the refugee population; by i 
the combined circumstance of the American neutrality * 
act and the British blockade. With Italy’s entrance into | 
the war the Red Cross announces that it can no longer "| 
ship through the Mediterranean to Poland relief supplies _; 4 
purchased in this country. i 

In the United States there have developed—behind the 7 
scenes, to be sure—understandable but unfortunate dif ¢ 
ferences of opinion between certain relief agencies identi- | 
fied with Herbert Hoover and other relief agencies which 
have been identified more closely with the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and its foreign policy. Also, as I reported 
three months ago, some domestic welfare groups, seeing 
the possibility that the large number of war relief appeals 
will cut into the support of private charity in American 
communities, have urged some form of centralization of 
appeals. Something of this was reflected in a resolution, 
passed at a recent meeting of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., which instructed the conference chairman 
to appoint a committee to urge the President to request 
the American Red Cross to assume the responsibility of 
coordinating the various relief appeals and services. 

Up to the present, lack of coordination resulted in 
duplication of appeals; with some organizations striving 
to expand and to project their programs into action with- 
out reckoning with all the plans of others. But, on the 
other hand, the very multiplicity of our fund raising or- 
ganizations (quite apart from the advantages of central- 
ized purchasing, transportation, and distribution of re- 
lief supplies) is testimony to the spontaneity of our gen- 
erous impulses. Let us be candid and admit that war 
relief has its able personalities, and its heroes who have 
their following and who attract and hold the loyalties of 
their seasoned staffs. But let us not allow passing debates 
between leaders of relief organizations to dampen our 
generosity. 

The most effective appeal I have seen for an unselfish 
American approach to the whole problem was one which 
wholly ignored the inevitable but essentially insignificant 
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‘iction between different organizations in expediting 
.merican relief, private and governmental, to the victims 
f the Hitler war machine through a greatly enlarged 
rogram. It was written by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
ditor of Foreign Affairs, after he had seen the pitiful 
rrocession of refugees fleeing across France late in May. 
Vith realism that was charged with heartfelt sympathy, 
Ar. Armstrong wrote; 


Why is this not the moment for an eminent American 
viator to make a broadcast devoted wholly to denouncing 
yiators who kill women and children in village streets and 
mn country roads, and appealing for millions of dollars to en- 
ible the American Red Cross to help the survivors? 

Why might not a prince of American automobile manu- 
‘acturers head a list of million-dollar contributors to show 
hat, though he admires science and efficiency, he hates them 
when a race of twentieth century barbarians turns them to 
calculated destruction? 

And if the United States government orders other ships 
o Europe to take home American “refugees” why should it 
ot overcome petty fears and, instead of sending them empty, 
ack them with medicines and food and blankets for the 
real refugees who are dying here in Europe for lack of 
those supplies? 

Our shipping board has hundreds of idle ships. Why 
should it be afraid to turn them over to the American Red 
Cross to be marked with Red Cross symbols and engaged in 
bringing to Europe some of the surplus wheat and cotton 
that is rotting in the storehouses of the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation? 

If the United States cannot produce words and acts like 
these, Adolf Hitler will already have come close to winning 
his greatest and final victory. He will have conquered the 
genius of America—its free spirit, its courage in time of 
emergency—and he will have permanently debased the mean- 
ing of its scientific progress. 


This is no time to be confused ‘over leadership in fund 
raising or over allocations. A unified campaign for war 
relief may come. If so, government policy will reckon 
with whatever unity the scores of spontaneous fund rais- 
ing campaigns may evolve in the actual distribution of 
American aid in Europe. The task is beyond private 
contributions. But private contributions, without stinting 
home causes, can be expanded greatly as a swift and real 
token of our determination to follow through with the 
greater governmental job of showing our civilized hu- 
manitarianism. 


IV 


Now we must act. THE Rep Cross Is OUR FIRST-AID 
agency; it is the recognized national relief organization 
enjoying quasi-governmental status. And it is doing its 
job wherever it is welcome. It has been rushing relief 
in three ways: (1) through the production by chapter 
volunteers of millions of surgical dressings and hundreds 
of thousands of articles of clothing; (2) through the pur- 
chase in this country of medicines, food, garments, ambu- 
lances, hospital equipment, and other relief essentials; 
(3) through the allocations of cash funds to accredited 
relief organizations in the affected nations for emergency 
purchases of supplies. 

In May alone over a million and a half dollars were 
spent. We must rush the Red Cross drive way over the 
twenty million dollar quota. Funds collected for relief 
are spent for relief; there are no deductions for fund 
raising expenses. 
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There is still the long time haul. We must help other, 
more specialized, agencies, too, who carry on after crisis 
conditions have passed. In new charges on our sympa- 
thies we must not forget Poland—or the Spanish refugees. 
We must continue to see that those incomparable mis- 
sionaries of the Christian spirit, the Quakers, do not fal- 
ter for lack of funds. Working with the International 
Commission for the Assistance of Child Refugees in - 
France, American Quaker representatives, while still en- 
gaged in the relief of Spanish refugees, have undertaken 
to help in the large scale emergency feeding for the 
millions of new refugees pouring through France. Can- 
teens and feeding centers have been set up in the various 
departments of southern France, with medical assistance, 
shelter, and clothing supplied wherever possible. A long 
term program of medical and sanitary aid, and special 
feeding programs for infants and expectant and nursing 
mothers, is being planned. Ten new workers will sail 
shortly to join those already in France. 

The Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief, which is the 
nourishing body of the Commission for Polish Relief, is 
striving manfully to raise funds to keep alive—yes, keep 
alive—several million people in the Gouvernment Gen- 
eral of Poland. German food allowances for these people 
have been so meager that there is only one answer to 
the question: “Will purchase of food for Poland help 
Germany by relieving the Germans of the necessity of 
feeding the Poles?” The answer is, No. In the words of 
the Paderewski Fund, “It is not a question of relieving the 
Germans of responsibility but rather of feeding a people 
that has been left to shift for itself.” The American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, which receives its 
funds from the United Jewish Appeal, is feeding a quar- 
ter of the 220,000 Jews remaining in Old Germany, ,45,- 
000 of the 50,000 Jews in Austria, countless thousands of 
Jews in the Balkans, France, Switzerland, and 500,000 
war victims in Poland; it reports that, in spite of recent 
difficulties, “standing in the way of continued effective 
operation of overseas work is neither war nor politics— 
but lack of funds.” The Joint Distribution Committee is 
rendering service to an increasing number of Nazi vic- 
tims. For example, in Belgium and Holland there were 
40,000 Jewish refugees in addition to a native Jewish pop- 
ulation of 220,000. One quarter of Rumania’s 900,000 
Jews have been denationalized and deprived of the right 
to work. Helping these millions of people is not helping 
Hitler. 

An indication of the effect of modern total war is seen 
in the Gouvernment General of Poland in a report re- 
cently published by the Paderewski Fund covering eight 
months of occupation. Thirteen million people are now 
crowded into an area formerly occupied by eleven mil- 
lion, despite the fact that crops are destroyed and indus- 
try at a standstill. Before the war, Warsaw was a city of 
1,300,000. Today, with a third of its homes destroyed, 
there are about 1,800,000 people in the city. It is a sure , 
sign of famine in central Europe when peasants without 
seed for new crops flock to the cities, where relief may 
be distributed. It is estimated that in the Gouvernment 
General there are 1,500,000 refugees and deportees from 
western Poland, all of them devoid of any means of sus- 
tenance. The Commission for Polish Relief is feeding 
Jews and Poles alike, without partiality, and doing it at 
a cost of 7 cents a day for adults, 5 cents a day for chil- 
dren. A member of the staff (Continued on page 415) 
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The Challenge to the United States 


Vera Micheles Dean, research director of the Foreign Policy Association, outlines five concrete 
measures which we must take in meeting the new world order which looms ahead of us. 


if We must restore our own morale, profoundly 

shaken by the rapid course of events in Europe. 
We must, each in his own community, do everything in 
his power to make people take a long term view of life, 
so that they may not succumb, morally, to the idea that 
the catastrophes of today bar all roads to the future. We 
must strive to preserve those values of human life which 
tomorrow may be extinguished in Europe. This we owe 
to the society in which we live, and which we all have 
had a part in creating, and above all to our children, who 
must not be allowed to grow up in an atmosphere of de- 
spair, which would make them vulnerable to all the evils 
of moral disintegration. 


D, We must not, merely because the Allies may 

be defeated on the field of battle, feel that all 
hope of aiding Europe is at an end. On the contrary, 
we are already confronted with a task of human relief 
and reconstruction on that continent which exceeds any- 
thing known in modern history, and in which the social 
workers of the United States are peculiarly well qualified 
to participate. Not only bodies, but minds, will have to be 
saved in this terrible maelstrom which is sucking in civil- 
ians even more disastrously than soldiers. For this gigan- 
tic task we can contribute our food reserves, of which we 
have a vast surplus, and which could rapidly be expanded; 
our industrial efficiency in creating consumers’ goods; our 
well known ability for organization; and our highly de- 
veloped scientific resources, especially in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. No matter whether we believe in in- 
tervention or “continentalism,’ we must respond to the 
human needs of Europe. And we must do it in a non- 
materialistic way, which seems dictated by our oft re- 
peated moralizing about international affairs. This is no 
time for us to consider whether or not Europeans will 
be capable of paying us for the food and other relief as- 
sistance we can give them. Such assistance should be 
given outright, and Congress should be urged to author- 
ize the use of American shipping for the humanitarian 
task of transporting relief commodities to France, Britain, 
and other European countries now confronted with the 
task of caring for millions of homeless refugees. 


3 We must carefully reconsider our entire defense 


program in the light of a possible German vic- 


tory. Yesterday's theoretical program of hemisphere 
defense must now be scrapped. Our present navy, 
which is now stronger than at any time since 1921, was 
built at great cost on the assumption that a single first 
class fleet, backed by a small professional army and a 
modern air force, would be capable of defending the sea 
and air approaches to the United States and protecting 
our vital trade routes. The navy today is adequate for 
this purpose against any single foreign power, or against 
any probable combination, only as long as British sea 
power controls the Atlantic. The Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, in its recent report on the expansion bill, 
strongly supported a program of Western Hemisphere de- 
fense even if British sea power were destroyed, and held 
that this would be far less costly than participation in war 


in Europe and Asia. The report, however, suggested the 
logical but, to peace-minded Americans, disconcerting cor- 
ollaries of such a program. Among these are the necessity 
of preventing Germany from gaining a foothold anywhere 
in this hemisphere; American control of potential naval 
and air bases, many of them islands now in the possession 
of France, Brian and Holland; a two-ocean navy; and 
other measures which, if carried out, would force the 
United States to adopt a policy of imperialism—the -very 
course most of our isolationists had thought would be 


avoided by a policy of neutrality on our part. We must — 


also envisage the possibility that, in case of a decisive Ger- 
man victory, the Nazis will force France and Britain to 
surrender their navies, now largely intact, which Germany 
could then, if it so desired, use against the United States in 
the Atlantic, while Japan proceeds to seize the Dutch East 
Indies, principal source of our imports of tin and rubber, 
which are essential to our vastly increased defense prepara- 


tions. 
4 If we are to embark on a Western Hemisphere 

* defense program in real earnest, we must greatly 
expand the scope of our relations, political, economic, 
and military, with the countries of Central and Latin 
America. Their good will is now of prime necessity to 
us, since disgruntled countries in that region might become 
the focus of German penetration in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and might eventually be used against us. Their 
economic resources, actual and potential, may become ab- 
solutely essential for us if we should be cut off from the 
raw materials and other.products of Europe and Asia. 
Their markets may prove the only outlet for our manu- 
factured goods. Here again, as in the field of defense, 
we must carefully explore concrete possibilities in a non- 
partisan manner, and use our vast reserves of gold and 
idle capital to develop those resources in Latin America 
which will ultimately prove most helpful for our defense, 
in such a way as to advance, at the same time, the welfare 
of the Latin-American peoples. 


5 We must not allow the immediate problems 

created for us on the military and economic 
fronts to distract us from the task of remedying 
domestic maladjustments, which, if neglected, might 
prove our Achilles’ heel in time of crisis. We must re- 
member that, if Germany wins a decisive victory in Eur- 
ope, the immediate impact of such a victory on the West- 
ern Hemisphere would take the form not of military in- 
vasion but of invasion by propaganda against American 
institutions. As France and Britain, and Europe’s neu- 
trals, have learned to their disaster, propaganda working 
on dissatisfied, weary and disillusioned people can cir- 
cumyent even outwardly effective military preparations. 
It is not impossible that, for the duration of the present 
emergency, we may find—as France and Britain did at the 
zero hour—that we shall have to accept social and eco- 
nomic controls undreamed of in this country, and sub- 
ordinate private interests and conflicts to the task of pre- 
serving our national existence. No matter how irksome 
such controls may prove, they cannot, in the long run, be 
as destructive of our liberties as foreign invasion. 
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GERMANY’s BLITZKRIEG ATTACK ON THE ALLIES IN THE WEST 
fundamentally altered the outlook for the United 
States. On the eve of the Second World War the United 
States was a great power which claimed special influence 
in the Western Hemisphere through the Monroe Doc- 
trine, shared domination of the Atlantic with Britain and 
France and, like Britain and France, had acquired a 
stake in the Far East. While Japan, Germany, and Italy 
were -already in process of expansion, the framework of 
Western civilization appeared to be relatively intact; and 
the future of democratic institutions, if not altogether 
bright, seemed on the whole assured. The basic assump- 
tion of the majority of Americans—both those who fav- 
ored isolation and those who favored international co- 
operation—was that France and Britain, backed by their 
colonies and dominions overseas, would eventually with- 
stand the concerted attack of the totalitarian dictatorships; 
and that while certain reforms of the political and eco- 
nomic system, both at home and abroad, were desirable 
and even inevitable, there would be ample time to effect 
them in an orderly way, without fear of imminent large 
scale revolutions. 

With these assumptions as its point of departure, the 
United States developed a foreign policy which combined 
all the conflicting elements inherent in the American 
character and the structure of American society. The 
people of this country are highly emotional, and tend to 
apply moral standards to international relations. They 
resent injustices committed outside their own borders, 
and are eager to have such injustices corrected—but pref- 
erably by someone else, and with as little sacrifice as pos- 
sible on the part of the United States. Americans also 
believe in the fundamental value and efficacy of demo- 
cratic institutions, and in the desirability of their ulti- 
mate spread throughout the world—even in countries 
which by historical development, national character, and 
economic position are at present totally unsuited for 
democratic practices. This set of attitudes gives Ameri- 
cans a missionary approach toward world problems, 
which they are burning to have adjusted on the pattern 
of Anglo-Saxon institutions, whether or not that is either 
desirable or practicable. 

At the same time, Americans have a rich store of com- 
mon sense and a highly developed spirit of skepticism. 
No matter how deeply they deplore the plight of other 
peoples, they want above all to avoid war and the eco- 
nomic disasters that follow in the wake of war. They 
tend to doubt that any foreign cause, no matter how 
moral its appeal, is worth the sacrifice of American lives, 
or even of American money and material. And they have 
a profound repugnance to acting in cooperation with 
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e Face a New World Order 


by VERA MICHELES DEAN 


On the opposite page this distinguished student of foreign affairs defines 
a five-point program for America. In this article she describes the profound 
forces, at home and abroad, which threaten our democracy and the human 


values for which it stands. 


other countries. This set of attitudes makes Americans 
reluctant to undertake any foreign commitments in ad- 
vance. It causes them to shun any course of action that 
might involve the United States in wars outside its own 
territory, or at least outside the Western Hemisphere, 
where even the most rugged isolationists recognize that 


, this country has special interests to promote and defend. 


No two approaches to international problems could be 
more contradictory. And for the past twenty-five years 
these two approaches, made either simultaneously or in 
quick succession, have confused and distorted the basic 
issues confronted by the United States in its relations 
with the rest of the world. 


Il 


THE MOST STRIKING ASPECT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
since 1914 has been the reluctance or inability of our 
people to appraise the influence, actual and potential, that 
the United States could exercise outside the Western 
Hemisphere, due to its material wealth; its geographic 
remoteness from Europe and Asia, which made it pos- 
sible for Americans to view the world with a greater 
measure of detachment and objectivity than other peo- 
ples; and its emphasis on moral values in relations be- 
tween nations. Many Americans appeared to believe that 
all this country needed in order to avoid responsibility 
for developments abroad was to abstain from any positive 
action in foreign affairs. They did not seem to realize 
that, in the case of a great power like the United States, 
failure to act in certain contingencies might prove as de- 
cisive in shaping the destiny of other continents as action 
of the most positive sort. They did not seem to realize 
that mere possession of power, whether political, eco- 
nomic, or moral, has as its corollary responsibility for the 
proper use of that power. 

The question is often raised whether or not the United 
States should have entered the war in 1917. On this issue 
there is room for legitimate difference of opinion. The 
real question, however, is whether the United States, hav- 
ing entered the war, and completely altered the balance 
of power in Europe—where Germany, if it had not been 
for American aid, might either have won or imposed a 
stalemate on the Allies—was acting in a responsible fash- 
ion when, two years later, it abruptly withdrew from 
Europe, thus again altering the balance of power, this 
time ultimately in favor of Germany. By this kind of 
seesawing, irresponsible policy, the United States followed 
—quite unconsciously, of course—the example set by 
Britain which again and again, throughout its history, 
emerged from its “splendid isolation” to check any Euro- 
pean power which attempted to dominate the continent, 
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only to withdraw again into isolation and development 
of its own empire at the close of each episode. 

But, as Britain discovered in 1914, this choice between 
isolation and intervention was possible only in a period 
of relatively slow and inadequate communications, before 
war, based on all the resources of modern industry, had 
assumed a totalitarian character. Geographic distance is 
no longer a safeguard against hostile invasion. The air- 
plane has completely transformed military strategy. To- 
day it would be inaccurate to say that anyone in the 
United States really believes in the possibility of isolation 
from the rest of the world. The real difference of opinion 
is between those who believe in what Charles Beard calls 
the policy of “continentalism,” under which the United 
States would act only in defense of its own territory, and 
presumably of the Western Hemisphere; and those who 
believe that the United States, not from any sentimental 
or moral considerations, but purely in its own self-interest, 
should aid those countries in Europe which, whatever 
their past mistakes, still represent our first line of defense 
against a possible combined attack by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

For each of these courses a strong case can be advanced 
by its respective supporters. When one visits the Middle- 
west, one can easily understand the sense of relative se- 
curity and remoteness from the issues at stake in Europe 
and the Far East which, until recently, have made mid- 
dlewesterners eager to concentrate on their own affairs 
and avoid any foreign entanglements. It is also under- 
standable that many Americans, especially young people 
between eighteen and thirty, born during or after the 
World War, oppose war as such. These young people 
have been taught, often by our own generation, that wars 
are provoked by capitalism, imperialism, and munitions 
makers—although wars have been fought throughout 
history, in periods when capitalism and imperialism were 
unknown. They have also been taught that the use of 
force never solves any problems—although it is obvious 
that force, intelligently and persistently applied, as it is 
today by Germany, is providing solutions of a kind, at 
least for the Germans, even if it creates terrible problems 
for other peoples. And all of us, young and old, rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, fear that if the United States 
becomes engaged in war, it will have to accept the kind 
of totalitarian dictatorship which we would combat; and 
will have to abandon or at least curtail those measures of 
social progress which, in the long run, can alone assure 
the survival and expansion of democracy. Rather than 
force this prospect of destruction and regression, many 
Americans believe that the United States should remain 
outside the conflicts raging in Europe and Asia, should 
carry high the torch of civilization in an otherwise 
blacked-out world, and make impregnable here the in- 
stitutions of democracy by eradicating those social, eco- 
nomic, and political evils which in other countries fos- 
tered the rise of dictatorial regimes. 

The sincerity and validity of these views is beyond dis- 
pute. But arguments at least equally valid and sincere 
may be advanced on the other side. There are persons in 
the United States who are convinced that war is the most 
terrible thing that can happen to man, and that anything 
—presumably including surrender to force or threat of 
force—is preferable to war. This belief, which for seven 
years dictated the appeasement policy of France and 
Britain, is closely connected with the modern concepts of 
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humanitarianism; with reluctance to destroy human life),}) 
which modern science is striving to protect and prolong;, 
with the worldwide desire to make man secure against 
the accidents of life; and with the belief, held by pacifists,, 
that nonresistance will in the long run prevail over vio- 
lence. a 


III 


ACTUALLY, WE ARE DISCOVERING THAT WE MAY BE CON-| 
fronted with things worse than war and death. It is), 
worse, for the individual and for the society in which hey. 
lives, when man is subjected to the kind of terrorism, 
spiritual degradation, surrender of all standards and val- |) 
ues, perversion of truth, which have accompanied the , 
rise of dictatorships in Europe. These moral evils are” 
greater and more far-reaching in their ultimate conse-”/ 
quences than destruction of lives; because they destroy . 
the moral fiber of peoples, stamp out all humanitarian | 
considerations, and generate a form of nihilism which | 
leaves man only a choice between unthinking, robot-like + 
performance of tasks assigned to him by the totalitarian _ | 
state, and hopeless revolt against that state—hopeless be- , 
cause effectively blocked by the use of that same mech-~ 
anized force which so many of us have thought it futile — 
to resist by war. 

It is also difficult to visualize the European conflict 
purely in terms of a struggle between two imperialisms. 
The issue goes much deeper than that. No one would 
deny that France and Britain, like the United States, have 
used their political and economic power to extend their 
influence or control to territories outside their own 
boundaries. In the course of this expansion they have 
undoubtedly committed many injustices, exploited the 
resources of backward peoples for their own needs, dis- 
regarded the interests of countries like Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, which, owing to historical accident, were late 
in entering the race for colonies, markets, and raw mate- 
rials. But the Western powers have also, in the course of 
their expansion, carried to other continents the ideas and 
practices of self-government, respect for the integrity of 
man, and consideration for the rights of minorities, which 
must be inscribed on the credit side of the ledger for the 
past century. If it could be argued that Germany, Italy, 
and Japan would now substitute more humane practices, 
more advanced ideas of relations between men and na- 
tions, for the methods of France, Britain, and the United 
States, then it could be argued that, as between two forms 
of imperialism, there might be relatively little to choose. 
But whatever may be the future course of the totalitarian 
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France and Britain, it would be difficult to assert that the 
methods used by Germany in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, by Italy in Ethiopia, by Japan in China, are of a 
character to make us believe that the “new imperialism” 
they sponsor holds any hope of improvement for the 
world in our lifetime. 

Even more difficult to credit is the proposition that, 
once Europe has succumbed to German rule and Asia 
has been subjugated by Japan, the United States can, in 
relative security, carry high the torch of civilization, and 
pursue its traditional way of life. We must face the fact 
that the economic and cultural existence of this country, 
founded and developed by immigrants from Europe, is 
so closely intertwined with the fabric of life on that con- 
tinent that, when that fabric is rent asunder, we too are 
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bound to feel the effects—even if we may ultimately re- 
pair the rents and fill in the gaps left by the disappear- 
ance of the European system as we knew it. Nor will it 
be possible for us to continue, undisturbed, on our present 
course, either at home or abroad; for that course was 
based on the assumption that both Western civilization 
and the military bulwark provided by the Allies would 
be preserved. This assumption must now be discarded. 
Our course must be charted anew, in waters made peril- 
ous by new and unexpected dangers. Not only those who 
believed in international cooperation, but also the Charles 
Beard school of “continentalists’ are now confronted 
with the task of reshaping domestic and foreign policy in 
such a way as to assure this country against the kind of 
gradual erosion to which Hitler’s threats of force had 
reduced France and Britain on the eve of the present 
war. 


IV 


As tHE ALLIES REELED UNDER THE IMPACT OF GERMAN 
attack, the American people showed signs of yielding to 
at least five tendencies, some of which are contradictory; 
nationwide emotion regarding the German menace such 
as Europeans, even at the zero hour, had succeeded in 
escaping; profound defeatism; criticism of the Allies, on 
the ground that everything they had done had been “too 
little and too late”; a panicky urge to arm this country in 
such a way that it will not only be able to resist foreign 
attack, but also aid the Allies, provided France and Brit- 
ain can hold out long enough to benefit by our help; and 
an attempt to rationalize the situation by arguing that a 
German victory may, after all, prove less disastrous for 
Europe than had been hitherto assumed. 

The emotion which has gripped this country is due 
primarily to the fact that the majority of Americans, in 
spite of repeated warnings by President Roosevelt and 
by many commentators on international affairs, were 
mentally and psychologically unprepared to face the 
scope of Hitler’s program, the horrors of totalitarian war, 
and the possibility of Allied defeat. Having for years 
been lulled into the belief that isolation was not only 
desirable but also practicable, the American people have 
been shocked to discover that the United States may be 
at the point of becoming isolated from Europe and Asia, 
and restricted to the Western Hemisphere. The sudden 
realization that the same strategic, political, and economic 
premises on which our own system has rested may be 
wiped out in Europe, leaving the United States as the 
sole great exponent of democracy and capitalism in the 
world, has shaken the foundation on which millions of 
Americans had built their way of life and their hopes for 
the future. The repercussions of this blow, such as loss 
of faith in democratic and capitalistic institutions, may, 
unless promptly checked, prove more dangerous in the 
long run for the United States than its military unpre- 
paredness. 

The very fact that even well-informed Americans had 
until now refused to face the possibility of Allied defeat 
and had failed to discern the character of the world revo- 
lution undertaken by Nazism, has plunged the United 
States into the most profound pessimism. We must re- 
member that governments and armies which saw what 
happened to the Czechs and Poles, will probably resist 
to the last rather than capitulate. The conflict may conse- 
quently develop from a war of armed units into a hand- 
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to-hand struggle, which may well destroy large parts of 
the continent, but may also weaken Nazi Germany. We 
must also take into account the thousand and one devel- 
opments which the present conflict may precipitate: such 
as the ultimate shortage of Germany’s oil resources, 
severely strained by large scale use of airplanes and tanks; 
or the possible reentrance on the scene of the Soviet 
Union, which had hoped for the complete exhaustion of 
all belligerents, but would hardly welcome German hege- 
mony of the continent. Until the Allies themselves have 
laid down their arms everywhere, the American people 
would be ill-advised to prejudge the outcome of the con- 
flict by indulging in a defeatism which can only redound 
to Germany’s benefit. 

While more vulnerable to defeatism than the Allies, 
Americans have at the same time been unsparing in their 
criticism of France and Britain for Allied failure to meet 
the German menace with adequate armaments. In the 
last analysis the Allies could have equaled Germany’s 
armaments only if they, like Germany, had decided to 
concentrate all their efforts on military preparations. 
However justified may be American criticisms of the Al- 
lies, these criticisms apply also to the United States, which 
has likewise been caught napping by the course of events. 
In essence, what Americans are criticizing is the failure 


“of the democratic system, which flourishes best in time 


of peace, to adopt the methods of military dictatorships. 
The moment we ourselves embark on a program of na- 
tional defense, we shall probably encounter very much 
the same political conflicts, industrial bottlenecks, friction 
between capital and labor, and other difficulties which we 
have been urging the Allies to overcome. And today, no 
matter how great our willingness to help the Allies, we 
must recognize that we, also, are “too late” to be of im- 
mediate assistance, just as the Allies were too late with 
respect to Poland, Norway, Holland and Belgium. 


Vv 


Most AMERICANS ARE STILL SO SHELLSHOCKED BY THE RAPID 
and unexpected course of events in Europe that they find 
it difficult to envisage the practical results of a German 
victory. And, in an effort to escape from what may be 
the grim realities of tomorrow, some of us take refuge in 
the hope that a German victory may, after all, prove less 
disastrous for the Western world than has been hitherto 
assumed. In support of this hope several considerations 
may be persuasively advanced. It is said that the German 
people, gentle and kindly by nature, have become ad- 
dicted to militarism only because their geographic situa- 
tion in the very heart of Europe made them vulnerable 
to pressure and invasion by other peoples, many of whom, 
notably the Slavs, they regard as permanently inferior. 
To defend themselves against invaders, who overran Ger- 
man soil from Charlemagne to Napoleon and kept its in- 
habitants split up into weak and helpless units, the Ger- 
mans, it is pointed out, were obliged to forge a fierce 
spirit of national unity, and give their late-found unity 
the only safeguard which, they thought, foreigners would 
understand—the safeguard of military force. This devo- 
tion to force, which has characterized German history 
since the rise of Prussia under Frederick the Great, and 
reached its climax under Hitler, is thought to have stifled, 
but not destroyed, the fundamental German spirit, hu- 
manistic and cosmopolitan, represented by Goethe and 
Thomas Mann. It is therefore contended that, once the 
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Germans achieve domination of the continent and are 
relieved of their century-old “encirclement” neurosis, they 
will shake off the evil spell of Nazism, and emerge in 
their true character as efficient but humane administrators 
of a Europe organized under their leadership and geared 
to their economic needs. This development, it is believed, 
may in the long run prove more beneficial for the future 
of Europe than an Allied victory which, as in 1919, would 
leave the central problem of what is to be done with 
Germany unresolved. 

That the Nazis, too, think in terms of resuming Ger- 
man history at the point where it might have led to na- 
tional unity and European domination is indicated by 
their frequent references to revision not merely of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but also of the Treaty of Westphalia 
signed in 1648 at the close of the Thirty Years’ War. This 
treaty, which represented a victory by France and Sweden, 
broke up the Holy Roman Empire; recognized the emer- 
gence of small independent states like Switzerland and 
the Netherlands; and doomed the German states to a 
period of disunity which lasted until the formation of the 
German Empire in 1870, and was not completely eradi- 
cated until the political, economic and social centralization 
effected by Hitler. If a victorious Nazi government, three 
hundred years after the Treaty of Westphalia, attempts 
to reestablish the system shattered by the Thirty Years’ 
War, the small states have little hope of recovering their 
independence. The Nazis believe that the day of small 
states, which in their opinion only serve as pawns of the 
great powers and should never be allowed to hold rich 
colonial possessions, such as Belgium has in the Congo 
or Holland in the Dutch East Indies, has definitely 
passed. The new era, they claim, will see the emergence 
of several vast continental areas, each under the control 
of one dominant people—Japan in Asia, the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere, Germany and possibly 
Italy in Africa, Germany in Europe, with Russia practi- 
cally forming a continent which, in turn, might be 
divided between Germany and Japan. 

In this new system, which would presumably be 
achieved through the joint efforts of Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, with or without Russian cooperation, there would 
be no room for France or Britain, except possibly as third- 
rate countries on the fringes of the Atlantic, isolated both 
from Europe east of the Rhine and from their empires 
overseas. Not only would France and Britain be reduced 
to a subordinate status, which would make them depend- 
ént on Germany’s good will, but it may be expected, in 
case of a German victory, that a determined effort would 
be made by the Nazis to destroy every possibility of re- 
covery on their part, such as the Reich was allowed to 
stage after 1919. Under these circumstances, it is not 
fantastic to expect that the Nazis may systematically seek 
to annihilate those intellectual and physical forces which 
might eventually permit France and Britain to recover 
from defeat, and once more set in motion the process of 
revenge which again and again has plunged Europe into 
war. Yet it is also possible that, in the course of reorgan- 
izing the continent, a victorious Nazi government may 
establish a hierarchy of vassal peoples, under which 
France might be treated a shade better than Britain, now 
considered Germany’s mortal enemy; small countries 
like Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, whose 
peoples are regarded as akin to the Germans, would re- 
ceive preferential treatment, as compared with the Slavs 
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of eastern Europe, who would be condemned to the roll 
of helots; while an ally like Italy would be allowed te 
share in the spoils of victory, And the entire continent, 
with the possible exception of Russia, would be forced te 
accept the political and economic concepts of.Nazism. _ 

We must, moreover, face the fact that these concept!) 
are perhaps closer to the exigencies of modern industria: 
society than democracy, whose political theories, conceivec * 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, have not kep 
pace with the technological developments of the twentieth) 
century. We have assumed, until recently, that democratic: 
institutions, originally developed by and for a social elite: 
could be automatically extended by mass production 
methods. As the events of the past decade have proved, 
this faith in automatism may undermine democracy. Hit— 
ler and other modern dictators have invoked democratic “ 
slogans to rally the masses under their rule, and to estab- ‘ 
lish military dictatorships which appear to be the exact 
antithesis of democracy, but may, on the contrary, mark © 
its logical if tragic conclusion unless the Western world 
challenges Nazism by adapting its own political and so-- 
cial concepts to the economic needs of our times. The ' 
world of before 1914, and even the world as our genera- - 
tion knew it after 1919, is gone beyond recall. Aroundgy) 
us a new and much harsher world is struggling to be 
born. : 

It will require new leadership and new methods. This i 
spells, not the doom of democracy, but the urgent need * 
for its regeneration. For it is not merely with military ; 
weapons that we can meet the menace of totalitarianism, © 
but with ideas which can arouse the enthusiasm of our 
people, give them fortitude in the dark years ahead, and ~ 
renew their faith in our own future. 


In Wartime 


by WILBERT SNOW 


He stands beside the window pane 
Gazing at the autumn rain; 

And I behind him, filled with dread 
Of war, stare gravely at his head. 

He turns eyes anxiously beset 

Inquiring, “Dad, will God get wet?” 

I tell him God can shed raindrops 

Like ducks or barns. Our parley stops— 
For far above us sounds the roar 

Of airplanes, I should say a score, 
Maneuvering and flying high. 

He listens to them wondering why 

There are so many in the sky. 

My heart is set to tell him more 

Of God’s thick hide—but one scarce four 
Might fail to catch the overtones 

Of wartime questionings and groans 
That fill a parent’s heart today— 

So I refrain. He turns away 

From me and listens to the din 

Of big black birds that soar and spin 
Wartime formations out and in. 

Once more his mind comes out from cover 
Demanding, “Will they run God over?” 
And fearing bombs had done just that 
I nod, and offer him the cat. 
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Skill Wanted! 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


jas this country a shortage of skilled labor— 
ndustry’s critical resource? A staff article here 
>xplores a question vital to the defense program 


ind to all that we would safeguard. 


‘Men Wantep” .. . “Macuinists” . . . “LATHE Operrat- 
ors” .. . “Die Cutters” . . . “Pattern Makers”. . . . Sud- 
denly the want ads fill long columns in the daily papers. 
“Scouts” from key industries are beginning to “raid” 
plants in less active production areas. The question of 
the nation’s skilled labor supply is front page news. After 
many sluggish months, April and May saw a rush of war 
orders from the beleaguered Allies. More widely dis- 
cussed, the first steps in this country’s vast defense pro- 
gram were calling attention to possible “bottlenecks” in 
production, dramatizing the fact that the Power Age, no 
less than the age of the craft guilds, depends in the last 
analysis not on the machine itself but on the hand and 
the judgment of the skilled worker. The machine tool 
makes mass production possible—turret lathes as big as 
small houses; abrasive tools as delicate as Swiss watches, 
regulated by a Vernier scale so fine it can be read only 
through a powerful magnifying glass. But to create the 
complex machine tools of the Power Age, to install and 
service them, calls for human as well as mechanical skill. 
And skill is called for, too, in tending the machine and 
in producing and handling its raw materials. 

There is no disagreement among industrialists or public 
officials as to the importance of skilled labor in the de- 
fense program. There is uncertainty and debate as to the 
amount of skilled labor available, and the adequacy of 
the supply to the demands of the months ahead. 

This article will not attempt to discuss plans for re- 
armament and for increased industrial effort, but will ex- 
plore the question of the skilled labor supply: Is there in 
the United States today a shortage of skilled labor? If 
so, what are its causes? In what industrial areas does it 
exist? Where are the remedies to be sought ? 


The Figures We Have 


THERE I§ NO QUICK AND DEFINITE ANSWER TO THE FIRST 
question. Spokesmen for industry have announced a 
shortage of skilled labor, especially in the metal trades. 
As long ago as 1935, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a survey of the skilled trades, found such a 
labor shortage; and in a second survey in 1937, the per- 
centage had increased. Writing in September 1939 in 
The Conference Board Management Record, Harold F. 
Browne, head of the Research Division, commented : 


These shortages developed during periods of very moder- 
ate increases in industrial activity. - - - It is important to 
note, also, that the largest shortages reported in 1937 were 
in occupations that would play an important part in the 
manufacture of munitions and in naval construction and 
arsenal work, such as all around machinists, assemblers and 


erectors, boring machine operators, grinders, lathe operators, 
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Skilled hands fitting beveled gears in a Boeing airplane factory 


molders, pattern makers, screw machine operators, tool and 
diemakers, and special machine tool operators. 


Organized labor has come forward with a categorical 
denial that any such shortage exists. Says the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor: 


Data in the possession of the AFL and its affiliated in- 
ternational unions assure us that there is no shortage of 
skilled mechanics, and that every requirement for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers in an expanding industry for national 
defense can be met without serious difficulty. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is equally 
positive: “There is no shortage of labor.” The statement 
adds: “CIO unions in the coal, steel, rubber, automobile, 
radio, and electrical industries report unanimously that 
the suggested shortage of labor is ridiculous.” 

Labor spokesmen cite the ten million unemployed in 
this country, the bulging “active files” of the public em- 
ployment offices, as evidence of a vast “labor pool.” John 
P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, speaking before a con- 
gressional committee in mid-May, stated that within the 
year 160,000 metal workers were “looking for work.” H. 
W. Brown, president of the International Association of 
Machinists, states that “our international union is still 
distributing more than 17,000 Unemployment Stamps 
each month, which comprises an amount of almost 10 per- 
cent of our paid-up union membership.” Any apparent 
shortage of skilled workers, organized labor holds, is 
due to the fact that many craftsmen have been forced by 
the depression to seek employment in other occupations, 
or are on WPA or relief rolls; to inadequate placement 
service; to an effort to cut relief appropriations by creat- 
ing the impression that “unemployment has been wiped 
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Men and machines make small parts for the mounting needs of the machine tool industry, on which mass production depends | | 


out”; to a campaign to break down hard-won labor stand- 
ards by making strikes and strike threats “unpatriotic”; 
by lengthening the work week and increasing the propor- 
tion of apprentices and “learners” in the labor force. 

The Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, agrees with 
union spokesmen that shortage of skilled labor is not an 
immediate problem. Miss Perkins stated recently: “There 
may be a shortage in some spots, such as tool and die 
making, pattern making, and design drafting, but these 
are small groups.” She referred to the six million names 
in the “active file” of the United States Employment 
Service, including many skilled mechanics, and declared: 
“IT cannot think of any process in the whole defense pro- 
gram for which there are no men available.” 

Employment Service figures bear out the Secretary’s 
statement. In early April, the research and statistics divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Employment Security made a na- 
tionwide inventory of “active file” records, the findings of 
which are now being tabulated. A preliminary statement, 
‘ based on advance figures from thirty-three states, shows 
that of 3,300,000 job seekers registered in these states at 
the beginning of April “there are available for work 
nearly 23,000 technicians, 657,000 skilled craftsmen, and 
858,000 semi-skilled production workers.” Special analyses 
are being prepared “covering a small group of occupations 
believed to be of particular importance to aircraft, ship- 
building, munitions, machine shop, and machine tool ac- 
tivities,” and these reports “indicate that reserves of qual- 
ified workers in such occupations as tool and diemakers, 
engineers, designers, draftsmen, and occupations with 
similar important skills are currently available through 
the public employment offices.” Further, the preliminary 
reports “indicate that a considerable reserve of qualified 
skilled technicians exists among older workers currently 
seeking employment.” 


Industry Looks at the Figures 


BuT WAIT A MINUTE, SAYS INDUSTRY, LET'S TAKE A LOOK 
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at the ten million unemployed, at the union members 
who are seeking work, at those names in the Employ}! 
ment Service files. qh 

The ten million unemployed include men and women}! 
white collar and service employes as well as productior 
workers, unskilled workers from many fields, older work 
ers whose skills are rusty or obsolescent, people withs| 
physical or emotional handicaps, young people whose lack j 
of training and experience is biting evidence of nationa | 
waste and neglect. It was only in the trough of the de; 
pression that industry let its highly skilled workers go. : 
Every effort was made to keep them on, even at “made 
jobs,” as sweepers and clean-up men. Those laid off were. 
called back at the earliest opportunity, and most of the 
highly skilled were long ago absorbed into industry, ac- ' 
cording to management spokesmen. While thousands of | 
capable unskilled and semi-skilled workers are unem-~ 
ployed, the number of them that can be used by industry 
directly depends on the number of skilled craftsmen avail- 
able for key positions. 

As evidence that today, before defense plans have ad- 
vanced even to the blueprint stage, there is a lack of skill - 
in this country, executives cite actual experiences, though 
I do not have permission to give names and exact loca- 
tions. A call in a New England city for metal trades 
workers of a specified skill brought two hundred appli- 
cants to the plant. Twenty-two men were needed at 
once, more at an early date. Of the two hundred, eight- 
een had records which justified taking them on, ten 
proved to have the requisite skill and experience. The 
chief personnel officer of a navy yard stated in the first 
week in June that he had machinists enough for all cur- 
rent needs, but that there was a lack of qualified fitters, 
chippers, caulkers, and loftsmen. A middlewestern plant 
which needed fourteen skilled craftsmen in late May in- 
terviewed 324 applicants, each of whom claimed to have 
the specified skill and experience. Five proved equal to 


the job. 
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The six million names in the active files of the U. S. 
mployment Service also represent a great variety of 
ccupational fields and of skills. Further, management 
yokesmen point out, the classification of these job ap- 
licants rests on what the unemployed worker himself 
lls the interviewer. The man who claims to be a ma- 
hinist, a die cutter, a pattern maker, a lathe operator is 
5 listed. The service is responsible only for registration 
nd referral. The employer has to determine whether or 
ot the applicant is qualified for the job. Many employ- 
rs claim that applicants from the employment office, like 
pplicants at the factory gate, frequently fail to measure 
1p. Further, it must be borne in mind that, impressive 
s are the totals, the employment service files include a 
“reat many categories of skilled workers, but relatively 
mall groups in some trades. In December 1939, an “in- 
entory” of the active file in the New York City offices 
1f the State Employment Service was made by the bu- 
cau of research and statistics of the Division of Place- 
nent and Unemployment Insurance. It showed that in 
: total of 396,632 job applicants, registered that month, 
he largest groups were, first, “operatives and kindred 
vorkers” (24 percent); second, clerical and sales (18 per- 
ent); third, skilled craftsmen and foremen (14 percent). 
he inventory further analyzes this third group as fol- 
OWS: 


Craftsmen, made up of workers in the skilled trades and 

ccupations, numbered 54,539. This important and varied 
sroup included close to 9,500 carpenters and kindred oc- 
‘upations and nearly 7,000 construction and maintenance 
painters. Between 3,000 and 4.000 were registered in the 
ollowing groups: mechanics and repairmen; electricians; 
plumbers, gas and steamfitters; brickmasons, stonemasons, 
tile setters. Between 2,000 and 3,000 registrants appeared in 
two groups—structural and ornamental metal workers and 
plasterers. In seven groups there were between 1,000 and 
2,000 persons reg- 
istered: cement and 
concrete finishers; 
cranemen, hoist- 
men, and construc- 
tion machinery op- 
erators; bakers; fur- 
riers; pressmen and 
plate printers; tin- 
smith s, copper- 
smiths, and _ sheet 
metal workers; and 
foremen. The ac- 
tive file contained 
955 machinists and 
200 tool makers, 
diemakers, and set- 
ters, | occupational 
groups in which 
there is talk of a 
labor shortage. 


In May 1940, 
the offices of the 
New York State 
Employment Ser- 
vice cleared 187 
orders for skilled 
workers, — includ- 
ing 50 precision 
machinists,12 Age is no employme 
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nt barrier for a workman as skilled as this engine lathe operator 


toolmakers, 25 diemakers, 15 pattern and model makers, 
5 hand screw machine or turret lathe operators, on orders 
originating outside the state. But in the same month, the 
service received “outside” orders which were not placed 
on clearance because of the shortage in the state of work- 
ers who could meet the specifications: 5 pattern makers; 
10 machinist journeymen to operate milling machines} 
30 toolmakers; two horizontal boring operators; 10 jig 
builders; 10 diemakers. These figures, placed against the 
statement that the files recently contained applications of 
955 machinists, 200 diemakers, and so on, are revealing. 

In this, as in most states, the public employment service 
affords only a partial picture of the skilled labor field. 
Many types of workers are not generally placed through 
the service. A large proportion of workers and employers 
in the machine tool and metal working industries use 
other sources of job information. The head of a leading 
private agency in the technical field, located in New York 
City but serving a wide geographical area, states that 
there is a definite shortage of skilled workers in machine 


‘tool and fabrication industries. For at least a year, he re- 


ports, there has been a growing lack of machinists, tool 
and diemakers, skilled draftsmen of all kinds, pattern 
makers, and supervisory personnel. Employer demands 
have increased. There have been fewer and fewer re- 
sponses to want ads for qualified workers in these lines. 


He added: 


There’s been a regular rush of registrations for jobs from 
people who had such jobs in the 1917-1929 period. Few of 
them are acceptable to employers. This isn’t because they are 
middle-aged but because they have not had continuous ex- 
perience. Their skills are rusty. When the depression was 
bad, they lost their old jobs and took what they could get. 
A lot of them have worked for years in chain stores, or sell- 
ing insurance, or on WPA—anything they could get. You 
really can’t call them skilled workers any more. Many had 
a good all around 
apprentice training 
when they were 
young, but in a lot 
oft) Micases nel ey 
haven’t worked at 
their trades for ten 
years. There aren’t 
enough younger 
men, though in the 
past year a lot of 
plants that had 
given up their 
training programs 
have begun train- 
ing again. As I 


see it, there’s a 
shortage of skilled 
a nd_ experienced 


workers for the 
present demand. If 
the demand _ in- 
creases, we ll be up 
against a real situ- 
ation. 


The head of a 
second private 
agency which spe- 
Clalizess lem tun.¢ 
placement of skill- 
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sion.” Meanwhile, not only have their skills 
come rusty, but processes and machines hi‘ }'! 
| 

changed. Many have reached an age at why? J 
they “resent suggestions and re-training, partly. 


larly from younger men.” As the industrialis' 
have been quoting summed it up: | 


“I don’t doubt for a minute that there are hundr)\| 

of thousands of union members out of work, ae 
cluding machinists and metal trades workers. a 
I do doubt whether they are going to solve el 
skilled labor problem. Because a man was once |}, 
competent craftsman, or because he had intens=)}, 
training and then manned a punch press in 19)\f,, 
and has been paying union dues for twenty yeai\|f, 
doesn’t mean that today he is the kind of prodv 
tion worker we're all yelling for. I think union), 
management, and public officials had better take ) | 
good look at these facts. Sooner or later, we'll Jf, 
have to reckon with them. 


Four Industrial Types 


. PERHAPS THE QUESTION OF THE SUPPLY OF SKILLE, 
labor in relation to the whole industrial entew,f; 
prise of this country will be made clearer by am 
alyzing the four prevailing types of industriz : 
situation. l 


1. There is the large, established, continuous type 
of industry which has already gone through wa? 
boom, depression, pick-up. It is used to big jobs. ]} 
has made the whole shift over to mass productior 
including the financial adjustments. It has elabor ’ 


— 


NYA Photo ated its supervisory and advisory forces. In suel 


Boys in an NYA class (Connecticut) study and apply mechanical principles _ areas as steel, electrical equipment, automobiles there 1} 


ed workers on the Atlantic seaboard and in the Middle- 
west states that in the last four or five months “the de- 
mand for craftsmen in all mechanical fields who are 
American citizens has increased at least 50 percent.” In 
his eighteen years’ experience “there’s been no demand 
like this for experienced oper- 
ators of machine shop equip- 
ment.” The calls for workers 
and the lack of men to fill job 
orders indicate to him “a short- 
age of skill right now—not some 
time in the future. And the 
trend of activity is certainly up, 
_at least as we see it here.” 
Industrial management ad- 
vances these same points in dis- 
cussing the unemployed mem- 
bers of unions. Many of these 
men, employers claim, are 
“chronic applicants for jobs who 
have been turned down again 
and again because they have a 
record of insufficient training, 
bad habits, or inexperience.” 
Many of these union members 
did not go through an appren- 
ticeship. A substantial propor- 
tion-of them are products of the 
“forced draft” training of the 
World War. “A lot of them 


have not had a tool in their 
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is today a lot of slack—trained and tested super ' 
visors, skilled labor (some of it on furlough), equipment, / 
outlying plants which, unit by unit, can be thrown into ca- : 
pacity production. , 


> 
2. In marked contrast to these great, flexible, coordinated , 
enterprises are the young, fast growing, industrial situations: } 


Courtesy New York Sun 
hands all through the depres- This trade school class (Brooklyn) has both instruction and practice in the shop 
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‘}which constantly are hitting their ceiling 
of production. Aviation is perhaps the out- 
standing example. They are always in the 
jmarket for labor, always wrestling with a 
|shortage of special skill. They have faced 
many of the possibilities of mass produc- 
tion, but, except here and there, they are 
{not on a mass production basis. These are 
|the problem areas of industry today—new, 
experimental, difficult, exciting. 


3. Small companies in small communities 
‘|represent another type of situation. These 
Jare in the main the parts manufacturers 
for the sprawling mass production giants 
and for the growing young semi-mass pro- 
duction enterprises as well. Both living 
costs and wages are low in these com- 
munities. The supervisory force already is 
spread thin. The available labor supply is 
limited in numbers and in variety of 
skills. To put pressure on these concerns 
to step up the output of even a simple 
product is to strain their resources in equip- 
| ment and_ personnel. 


4. Basic to all is the machine tool situation. 
Without machine tools—“the machines that 
make machines”’—there can be no mass 
production. A marked change of expansion 
in industrial effort puts an immediate strain 
on the industry which builds machine tools. 
It has suffered both feast and famine—a 
stagnation in times of depression or “set 
back,” bonanza periods with industry on 
the boom. New financial investment in the 
field has always faced this fact of violent 
ups and downs. So has the investment of 
skill, though no major industrial area, per- 
haps, calls for so high a proportion of skill- 
ed operation and precision accuracy, 
coupled with tremendous variety in proc- 
ess and production. The actual volume of machine tool pro- 
duction is scarcely sufficient for mass production. Most ma- 
chine tools are tailor-made—a press, a grinder, a lathe de- 
signed to do a specific job, to fit into a -definite series of 
operations. 


In January 1939, the machine tool industry was oper- 
ating at 52 percent of capacity. A year later, in the face 
of a flood of orders from Great Britain and France, op- 
erations jumped to 93.3 percent of capacity. The first 
week in June, the United States put an embargo on the 
export of machine tools to speed the rearmament program 
in this country. The fact that one of the first moves in 
the defense program was to set up a machine tool coordi- 
nating committee, headed by William S. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors, and including representatives of 
the army, the navy, and the industry, underscores the 
crucial importance of this field. 


To Increase the Supply of Skill 


AT THIS WRITING, THERE IS NO DETAILED INFORMATION AVAIL- 
able as to needs for skilled labor, its present supply, or the 


in the months ahead. It seems fair to assume that aspects 
of these questions are canvassed in a report recently sent 
to the White House by the interdepartmental committee 
on mechanics training appointed in March, with Oswald 
Ryan of the Civil Aeronautics Committee as chairman. 
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extent of the demands for craftsmen likely to be revealed . 
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Skill, as well as power, operates this milling machine in an airplane factory 


The report has not been made public, but Washington 
rumor has it that the document presents not only compre- 
hensive data on the general situation, but specific plans 
for early increase in the supply of skilled and semi-skilled 
labor’ for the airplane and aircraft engine industries 
through broad training programs. The committee in- 
cludes representatives of both the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

There is as sharp difference of opinion as to methods 
of increasing the available supply of skilled workers as 
there is over the need for doing so. Agreement is gen- 
eral that the depression years failed to give youth ade- 
quate opportunity to acquire skill. Of the twenty million 
young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four 
in this country, about half are still in school. Of the rest, 
some 40 percent lack both training and experience. They 
are unemployed, or filling part time jobs. For the most 
part, the public school system has emphasized academic 
rather than vocational education.’ Thus in New York 
City there were, during the past school year, 50,353 boys 
and girls in technical highschools of all types, as com- 
pared with 257,498 in day academic highschools. Young- 
sters who have been through trade or technical schools 
have a head start in the acquisiton of skill. “At least they 
have handled tools,” one executive pointed out to me. 
“Most of them know something about mechanical prin- 
ciples and shop routines, and (Continued on page 412) 
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The Real Power of Scandinavia 


Will Scandinavia survive? Will the Nazi conquest smash all the humal 
values for which the proud and civilized people of the North have stood | 
A heartening answer to these ominous questions was given by Franci 
Hackett, lately a resident of Denmark, at the annual meeting of Surve: | 


Associates in New York on May 22—and here shared with our readers 


Last SUMMER As I WAS PEACEFULLY ROLLING MY BICYCLE 
up a Danish hill, I saw a column of smoke. It was so 
thick I leaped on my cycle, peddled down a cart track, 
and, as the column grew higher and blacker, found myself 
careering across stubble and stones. 

Fast as I rode, the fire I was headed for was more frantic 
than myself. By the time I reached it a whole farmhouse 
was in flame. 

A brisk wind swept the blaze in a brilliant sheet from 
one end of the straw thatch to the other. Its roar was so 
intense and its color so savage that none of the big crowd 
already gathered could do anything for the first building 
except gaze at it. But they were busy elsewhere. All the 
neighboring buildings were being deluged with water, 
everything in the houses was being carried to the road, the 
cattle were driven out of danger, and the sparks and 
brands of fire were put out as they spread. 

It was a fight. The firefighters were amateurs, for the 
most part, but they had hose from a village nearby; they 
set to work without a shout, without the least panic or 
flurry. Their phlegm was so great, in fact, that I felt 
myself called upon to get busy. I saved an old farm wagon 
that was probably derelict, I recruited boys to rescue out- 
lying implements, and I dissuaded a sow from getting 
scorched. The real fighters, however, worked by might 
and main to delimit the blaze. Within an hour they had 
it in hand, though by this time the roof of the first build- 
ing had fallen in, and nothing stood but the bare walls 
and a lone brick chimney. On a window sill there re- 
mained a flowering geranium. 

How had it happened? My inquiries were met dumbly 
‘by the local people, which I set down to my lack of 
Danish. Then I saw, standing desolated among the sticks 
of furniture that had been saved, a trio of women with 
such stricken faces that I was driven to ask more about 
them. The truth was that these three sisters, out of pity 
for a demented brother, had tried to keep him living with 
them, rather than send him to an asylum. He had repaid 
them by setting fire to the house. What they gazed on so 
mutely was not only the destruction of all they treasured. 
It was the defeat of their kindness. I have never seen 
gentle human beings so grim or so hurt. 

Now, one of the strange things about this fire was the 
abominable beauty of it. “Tt was so ferocious, so powerful, 
and so irresistible that even the young tree in leaf that 
stood in the midst of it seemed feeble and insipid. This 
power of destruction had drawn us all to the fire. It 
liberated something in us. It was indescribably thorough, 
exciting and glorious. 
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A few weeks later I went back to look at the hous 
There was no sign of life, nothing but desolation and « 
stench. The madman’s work may have filled him tt 
towering satisfaction. He had let loose the furies. Perhaps: | 
for himself, it was clearing the way to build afresh. I) 
was the end of a home, for the sisters. For him, no doubt: 
it was the beginning of a magnificent dream. 


To PRESUME ON GOOD FORTUNE—SUCH GOOD FORTUNE, FOR%)| 
example, as kept the Scandinavians out of the War ol; 
1914-1918—is, of course, to invite criticism. But before we y 
blame the Scandinavians too much for presuming on for- \ 
tune, as we all do presume about fire and hurricane and] 
earthquake and so on, let us recollect the attitude of | 
exceptionally law-abiding people about the predatory. 

I remember a recent case in Denmark. Two visitors, 
women visitors from central Europe, were arrested for | 
stealing rings. They were highly indignant at being 


We went into a jewelry shop in a provincial town to buy 1 
rings. The jeweler drew, out a tray, set it before us, and || 
went off to wait on another customer. We thought him: 
trustful. In the next town the next jeweler did the same. | 
Overcome by temptation, we stole a few rings. We re- | 
peated this game in several other provincial towns. Then | 
we tried it in Copenhagen and we were caught. Now, was - | 
it fair to us, two school teachers of hitherto unblemished 
reputation, to expose us to such unprincipled trustfulness? 
Could human nature, central European human nature, be 
asked to withstand such cruel temptation? 

The magistrate felt sorry for them, but thought them 
guilty. It was a kind of temptation to which the less 
enterprising Danes do not succumb. 

Another instance: A sneak thief walked into a Copen- 
hagen shop, opened a suitcase in the art department, put 
a vase in it, and walked out. He got away with several 
thousand thefts of one sort and another before he was 
traced. He was a maniac. He stole pottery, sausages, 
books, rugs, brandy, anything he could lay hands on. He 
never made use of anything he stole. He was so auda- 
cious, however, that the very assistants who saw him 
stealing could not believe their eyes. 

The law-abiding, in a word, can be most vulnerable. 
It is a Danish trait. But the other aspect of this law- 
abiding character is the unanimity with which Danes re- 
volt against certain predatory acts. The whole community 
is concerned with it, and acts as a whole. 

Over a year ago a girl of seven disappeared from a little 
park in the congested district of Copenhagen. It was late 
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in the afternoon, and there wasn't a clue. The police were 
afraid a man’ might have kidnapped her. They at last 
asked the public to help them to find her. After a few 
days a worker phoned the police, giving his name, to say 
that a neighbor was behaving secretively. The police went 
to his apartment and found there the body of the child. 
Now this cooperation with the police, of which I could 
give a number of examples, springs in Denmark from a 
justified reliance on the social character of the police. A 
police official who oversteps the mark is condemned with 
instant vigor; just as; when zealots began to call for the 
death penalty in the case of this murdered girl, the com- 
munity refused to revive it, and the trial did not take place 
till judgment was cool. 

I think Jung calls the socialized part of our nature the 
super-ego. The Scandinavian super-ego is well developed. 
The League of Nations appealed to it, and so did pacts 
of non-aggression, etc. Yet this well developed super-ego 
did not, as some people suppose, lead the Scandinavians 
to imagine fondly they might not have to deal with super- 
egoists. 


II 


WHAT WERE THE SCANDINAVIANS TO DO ABOUT PREPARED- 
ness? They had reached the social state where they really 
respect the law. Where the free American seems so often 
to regard the President as his natural enemy, and to think 
of politics as all-in wrestling, the Scandinavian tends to 
look on the State as a fine instrument for the welfare of 
the people, and to use it as his own. Speaking of Denmark 
in particular, I know of no country where the governing 
class demands so little for itself, in terms of cash. Men of 
the highest intelligence devote themselves to public jobs 
for very small incomes. They have probity. They spend 
their lives in administration, in teaching, in research, in 
one kind of public work or another, rewarded by prestige 
but certainly restricted materially and compelled to go 
easy in most things that delight the mundane. They do 
this generation after generation. The result of this devo- 
tion is to reduce the hostility of the people to authority, 
creating an attitude of confidence that begins with their 
earliest years. This understanding that life can be lived 
on decent terms, and non-predatory, is so ingrained in 
Scandinavia that it is accepted like the use of clean towels 
and honest weights. It flourishes like the love of flowers, 
which is one of the great passions of the northern folk. It 
goes with them to the ends of the earth in their seafaring, 
where their fight with the sea is a proof of their inherent 
discipline, their ability to stand hardship, to take chances, 
and to welcome change. 

It was open to the Scandinavians, whose general attitude 
toward life I am trying to indicate, to maintain at the 
same time a military policy on modern lines. Well, there 
are lots of natural fighting men in Scandinavia. The tradi- 
tions of the predatory male, as Veblen called them, has not 
died out of the Nordic blonds. The war-minded were in 
evidence after the War of 1914-1918, demanding a slice of 
Slesvig that had been colonized by Germans. And even 
last year, among the conservatives and the aristocrats, the 
call for preparedness was heard through Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 

But it costs money, and when the real cost was debated 
last year, I believe it is true that the conservatives shrank 
from the burden just as much as the social democrats. 

The reason is simple. No Scandinavian nation has 
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colonies on which it can fatten. No Scandinavian country 
is richly endowed in raw materials, outside one or two 
well-known resources. Such industries as glasswork in 
Sweden, for example, are the triumph of industry over 
impoverishment; every single substance, except the wood 
fuel, has to be imported. No Scandinavian class mints 
its privilege out of slaves. There is no large leisure class, 
in the English sense. Elbow grease, rather than elbow 
room, is the first factor in the making of Scandinavian 
power, and this power springs from the people very much 
because the State keeps the confidence of the people. The 
rewards of effort are so jealously scrutinized, and so 
shrewdly distributed, that social dissatisfaction does not 
harden; while at the same time the Scandinavians achieve 
such excellence in their products that they can carry their 
chins high, and make their way in the wide world in spite 
of all handicaps, under normal rules of bargaining and 
competition. 

To contribute to this excellence, which nature has so 
meagerly endowed, you find the most amazing public 
spirit in the Scandinavians. I am not thinking of the 
State so much as of the private individual, who nourishes 
with endowments the spots that a competitive system 
leaves bare. There are thousands and thousands of lega- 
cies distributed to men and-women whose talents ought to 
be fostered, whatever the market. But these legacies are 
disinterested. ‘There are no political strings attached to 
them. For years the more conservative governments gave 
a yearly state aid to a leading communist writer, because 
he was a good writer. He was still berating Denmark 
when I last read him. 

A liberality like this could easily be abused. But if one 
is to take into account the national wealth of the northern 
countries, and to measure their accomplishment in litera- 
ture, in art, in science, and in invention, one must admit 
that they have made a good showing; and the liberality I 
speak of has greatly helped it. It could never have been 
poured into Scandinavian life if armaments had been sus- 
tained and renewed. 

Nor could the Scandinavian aristocrats, who correspond 
in a way to the Junkers in Prussia, have been superseded 
as landed proprietors, had the military party held the 
upper hand. The rise of Danish peasants into small pro- 
prietors has been a great social change. It could not have 
been accomplished without a revision of the social system. 
And while the melancholy of a fallen caste clings to 
certain Danish castles, the aristocrats on the whole are 
coming to the fore as farmers as well as diplomats, 
administrators, artists and workers in general. They do 
not form that nucleus of military tradition that the Euro- 
pean aristocrat has generally furnished. They have 
yielded to Denmark’s imperative need to produce butter 
and eggs on cooperative lines, with folk highschools back 
of it. 

But even without the willto-power of hereditary 
fighters the North might have had a strong military party, 
had the social services not been so well developed. And 
here is the crux of the whole matter, since the real power 
of Scandinavia resides in an art of government by which 
men and women are put in possession of their faculties, 
and given a good reason to love the way they have lived. 


Ill 


THE THING THAT MOST STRIKES ME IN DENMARK, outside 
its adherence to the human scale in its outer life, is the 
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refusal it always makes to treat human beings as objects. 
This, to my mind, is the very essence of its existence. 
You can call it considerateness. You can call it 
social imagination. Or you can call it putrid lib- 
eralism. But this insistence on the valuableness of 
human beings, this respect for them, seems to me 
the point of departure for most cultivated Scandinavians. 
Hence, to live with them gives perpetual reassurance that 
there is a fund of good will on which you can draw, up to, 
but not including, the abuse of good will. I know of no 
people easier to get on with. I know of no people, on the 
other hand, less easy to insult and injure. Their tenacity 
in a situation that challenges their dignity and their pride 
will only be equalled by their formidable patience. They 


are not immune to suffering and torture, but they are 


controlled and self-reliant. 

No matter what stubborn obstacles the Danes have to 
face, they, as much as their fellow-Scandinavians, can be 
counted on to confront them. The mountains of Norway 
do not yield an easy living, but neither does the heath in 
Jutland, and the reclamation of the heath has proceeded 
acre by acre. The miserable means that existed for the 
pioneers in the folk highschools did not keep them from 
going ahead, with some aid from the State, and out of the 
smallest income one is astonished to learn how much may 
be appropriated for books or for education of one sort or 
another. 

Now in Hellerup, a quarter on the outskirts of Copen- 
hagen, I had a good chance to see what the people about 
us were doing. Our laundress at Christmas, a hard- 
working young woman, hesitated between Louis Brom- 
field and Pearl Buck when she came to give a Christmas 
present. My wife’s dressmaker was reading Proust. Her 
hairdresser attended classes that prepared her for concerts 
of classic music. And, on the other side, the daughter of 
a steamship director nearby was working on a farm, and 
able to dress a freshly slaughtered pig. These aptitudes, 
unexceptional as they may seem, go with linguistic ability, 
with social ease, with a freshness of spirit, that have very 
little that is provincial about them. And when one is told 
that fantastically high numbers of a book can be sold— 
over a hundred thousand of Pearl Buck’s, for example— 
one is even less impressed than by the Palestrina choir, 
free for anyone who chooses to listen to it, or by the 
crowded Pro Arte Quartet concerts, or the State-supported 
opera, or the open air Hamlet at Elsinore. 

__ These are the talking points one can make, to give an 
idea of a modern cultivated democracy. They are perhaps 
superficial. But much less on the surface is the concern of 
Scandinavia to take care of those members of the com- 
munity who otherwise would be a burden to it, and to 
themselves. It is in this solicitude that I see the proof of 
an ineradicable social sense that penetrates everyone. 

Take the syphilitic. Were it not for an occasional visit- 
ing seaman, one is told, the students in Denmark would 
not have the necessary subjects for their studies. The dis- 
ease has been wiped out, and by a tactful regulation that 
both patients and doctors came in the end to respect. 

There is no human scrapheap. Every sort of agency 
exists to lift from struggling families the burden of a 
defective child, or a child who is blind or deaf, or crippled, 
or feebleminded. The State employs the best psychiatrists 
to lavish their attention even on borderline patients who 
may conceivably become a social liability. There is no 
intolerance of the handicapped. Denmark is singularly 
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| | | 
free from crime, largely because it cleans out the swam 
in which crime is bred. 

But what of its “softness”? What of the democrati 
vulnerability, the lack of that realism which the Cor 
querors preach? 

To this question, I think, there can be no answer. “Th 
road of excess,” William Blake said, “leads to the palac 
of wisdom.” What did he mean by that? Did he meai 
that, if you have an imperious desire, and inhibit it be 
cause of the super-ego, you are neither virtuous no 
happy? I do not know. I do not even know whether th 
man who goes against his grain, who forces himself to d 
the disagreeable and to exact effort from those he con 
trols, is in the end a monster or a hero. There are time 
when even the most humane Dane seems inclined t 
criticize his own leniency and to lash out against hi 
countrymen. But for the odd period in which he is dis 
couraged, there are twenty times in which he rejoices a 
the victories he scores, the reconciliations he effects, th 
sorrow he eliminates. He is the member of a homo 
geneous community that has turned a sandheap into < 
garden, and made its way in spite of encroaching empire 
and bullying power. Strindberg and Nietzsche and othe 
tragic writers to the contrary, he has occupied himsel: 
with maturing by good will a State that does not and wil 
not enslave anyone. And futile as it has proved to hops 
that national sovereignties could be socialized by suct 
means as the League of Nations, he continues to drear 
of a voluntary society where there are no skeletons in the 
cupboard. He is, in a word, so much the member of a 
State into which the Church seems to have been dissolved 
that he is irretrievably moralized, and, unless a mighty 
revulsion is produced in him, he can never bend the knee 
to a dictator, no matter how many bombing planes the 
dictator has. He cannot be fascist, or Nazi, or anti-Semite. 
He cannot be communist. The superb homogeneous re- 
sults that these systems promise—he has already arrived at 
them by a different route. To ask him to leave his own 
dear land to enter a Promised Land that appals him—it is 
a mockery. He is as nauseated by it as any healthy man 
forced by a fanatic to take a medicine. 


IV 


‘THE ONLY HOPE Is, THERE IS SUCH A THING AS SPIRITUAL 
power. The Scandinavians possess it. It is precisely out of 
this power that they have created their democratic com- 
munities. They do not hold down racial minorities. They 
do not impose their will on anyone, or take advantage 
of anyone by force. This in itself is a great force. The 
status of women in Scandinavia is a proof of how great 
this force is, since it doubles the number of genuine citi- 
zens, and Scandinavia is lucky enough not to have in- 
ternal divisions that can be fostered so that one side may 
be played off against the other. Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark are not welded together, but they possess their 
own souls, and in this self-possession their chance for sur- 
vival resides. It is compounded of memory, of common 
culture, and of will. It may be interfered with, and even 
damaged by the overweening power of the invader; but 
unless there is mischance, the invader must in the end 
withdraw, and what has made the North democratic will 
keep it intact. 

It has not within itself the sepsis that destroys a con- 
quered nation. All conquered nations that die, die from 
within. 
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On this farm in eastern Tennessee terracing helps the fields to retain rainfall 
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A Valley to Hold To | 


by GEORGE C. STONEY 


Back of the TVA idea were many motives: national defense, conserva- 


tion, flood control, power yardsticks, regional betterment generally. Mr. 


Stoney examines th 


e methods through which TVA has helped folks in 


the Valley to help themselves. His article, in sequence to that of 


Director Lilienthal last month, des=ribes a democratic experience of which 


Americans may well be proud—especially in times like these. 


WE WERE LOOKING ouT oveR Mr. Hrxson’s SIXTY-THREE 
acres of hillside. The steepest section was sowed in per- 
manent pasture, belted at intervals by ridges that cupped 
the water for thick grasses to drink. Lesser slopes, ter- 
raced in wide steps, held a crop of young corn. The 
meadow at the bottom was rich green with oats. . 

‘Did some government expert help you work out this 
crop plan?” I asked the owner as we stood together on 
the porch of his three-room house. 

“Naw,” Hixson mumbled, rubbing his long jaw with 
a gnarled work hand. “God-a-mighty give a man brains 
to figure out some things for hisself.” 


Wuen TVA FIRST CAME TO THE VALLEY, EIGHT YEARS AGO, 
these had been sixty-three acres of badly eroded land, 
part of fourteen million acres in the Valley that were 
sending down their topsoil into the waters of the Ten- 
nessee, causing floods, filling up the reservoirs of power 
dams and making them grow old before their time. 
Almost all these fourteen million acres were owned by 
such farmers as Mr. Hixson. The Authority had to 
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get the cooperation of these small farmers. Somehow a 
system of agriculture had to be worked out that would 
not only hold the topsoil in place and store the water, but 
also one that would at the same time support the families 
on the land as well as, or better than, they had been sup- 
ported by the old system. 

The experts had certain general ideas. They knew 
that most of the valley land was undernourished. For 
too many years farmers had planted soil-depleting row 
crops on these slopes, literally mining the land of the na- 
tural plant foods nature had spent hundreds of years in 
depositing. They knew that by the planting of legumes 
and winter cover crops, by proper terracing and the ad- 
dition of fertilizer, this land could be restored to its for- 
mer richness in relatively few years. But how was the 
farmer and his family to live while this restoration was 
taking place? What choice had the farmer but to mine 
the soil of its last ounce of goodness when the food in 
his children’s mouths depended upon it? 

Drive south on U. S. Highway 31 from Columbia, 
Tenn. to Athens, Ala.; turn east on 72 across north Ala- 
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bama through Scottsboro and Bridgeport. Around Colum- 
bia: thick pastures, fat cows, tall even rows of corn, ave- 
nues of cedars, and beyond them the white columns of 
$20,000 farm homes. Around Bridgeport: bald red hills, 
scrubby stock, stunted crops, unpainted shacks on eroded 
hills. The most telling contrast of all shows in the faces 
of the people. 

Around Columbia the land sucks a continuous supply 
of phosphate from the limestone upon which it rests. At 
Bridgeport there is no such base. The difference is phos- 
phate. 


Test Farms 


IN sErtiNc uP THE TVA, Concress INSTRUCTED IT TO USE 
the old Muscle Shoals factory, originally built to develop 
nitrogen for war purposes, to experiment with new and 
improved types of phosphate fertilizers. This it has done, 
developing two special formulas which ‘are now used on 
test farms not only throughout the Tennessee Valley, but 
also in twenty-two states that lie outside. The scheme for 
testing these combinations is the heart of TVA’s large 
scale program for getting farmers to do something about 
conserving their own land. 

Now the Authority could have tested these fertilizers 
more satisfactorily from a purely scientific point of view, 
and no doubt more cheaply, had it bought farms in the 
several soil belts, hired experts, and measured results with 
exactitude. Scientific tests by state and federal experi- 
ment stations now tell the TVA what can be done. But 
farm experts have learned that to get a new method of 
cultivation adopted takes much longer and is much 
more costly than to develop it. Even then, application to 
each farm unit is something the farmer must figure out 
for himself. Why not let him help with the testing ? 

Half a mile from Hixson’s place, “within hollerin’ dis- 
tance,” as he puts it, lives James Daulton, whose 123 acres 


have become the test demonstration farm for that nel| 
borhood. In 1935, at a community meeting called by | 
county agent, Daulton had been nominated for this wor 
After his farm and farm record had been examined by & 
agent and the Soil Conservation Committee, made up 
presidents of community associations, Daulton was fina’ 
chosen. 


How Hixson Did It 


DaULTon sIGNED UP WITH THE TVA TO RECEIVE A STAT 
amount of the special test fertilizer each year, provid: 
that he pay the freight on it; use it on permanent pa 
tures, winter legumes, or other soil building and wat) 
retaining crops; not use it on row or soil-depleting crop 
keep rudimentary farm records to show the effects of th 
fertilizer used. He was free to withdraw from the pr. 
gram whenever he wished. Everything else was in th 
hands of Daulton, his neighbors, and the county agen: 

Those men got together and mapped out Daulton 
farm, marking all soil types, measuring slopes, conditio 
of topsoil, and drainage. They noted Daulton’s resource: 
in tools, labor, and stock, and, finally, the needs of hi 
family. A farm plan was drawn up with all these thing 
in mind. Accordingly, Daulton put his land in cove 
crops to prevent erosion during the winter. An applicz 
tion of test fertilizer doubled the growth and, when thes» 
covers were turned under the next spring, the corn crop! 
that followed yielded nearly twice the accustomed num 
ber of bushels. More corn on fewer acres permitted Daul 
ton to retire from row crops to pasture several acres thas 
Were really too much eroded for profitable cultivation any- 
way. So it went. 

And Hixson watched. In the evenings he would walk. 
through his own fields, note that the corn came only tc 
his knees, then walk down the road and look over the: 
fence at Daulton’s waist-high stalks. He saw Daulton 
grazing two cows on land reclaimed from waste and re. 
tired from corn. He had seen Daulton’s farm record) 
book for the first year (how the agents have to sweat to, 
get them to keep accounts), and knew that despite the: 
high cost of terracing and planting of winter cover crops, | 
increased yields indicated that the investment was a | 
profitable one. 

No rule of thumb could be given for adapting all these » 
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things Hixson saw happening on Daulton’s farm to his - 
own smaller place, with its own special problems of drain- | 
age, of soil depth, of family need. The fact, then, that he 
has successfully adapted his acres to the new agriculture, 
along with many thousands of other farmers in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, is signal proof of TVA’s success in what 
they like to call “administration at the grass roots.” 


Making the Wheel Go Around 


THERE ARE ABOUT FIFTEEN THOUSAND TEST FARMS SIMILAR 
to Daulton’s in the Tennessee Valley watershed and as 
many more outside it, now spread over twenty-two states. 
Eight others are organizing to join the program soon. 
The allotment of farms in each state is not determined 
by TVA but by the State Agricultural Extension Service, 
in whose hands rests the direction of this whole program. 
Less than a score of men are employed directly by the 
Authority to assist. Most of the work is guided by the 
man in each county who knows farmers best, the county 
agent. And the agents are eager for it. 


Loading phosphate fertilizer in the Muscle Shoals plant 


Regular monthly meeting of a group of farmers all of whom participate in a soil conservation demonstration 


“For twenty years,” one agent told me, “I’ve been want- 
ing to run some whole-farm demonstrations in this 
county, and I couldn’t get them started. Oh, I had little 
patches of test crops on several farms, but somehow these 
didn’t have the dollars-and-cents proof the men I work 
with want.” Now this agent has twelve whole-farm dem- 
onstrations going at once, one within four miles of every 
homestead in the county. It was the fertilizer program 
that finally made the wheel go around. 

“Now when I want to tell the men about how to de- 
velop a permanent pasture,” the agent explained, “I hold 
a meeting with them on one. A man can stick his fingers 
into what I’m telling him about. And if we're talking 
about the effect of winter legumes on a crop of straw- 
berries, we can walk from a field that had one turned 
under right over next door to one that didn’t. Same soil 
type, same weather conditions. They can’t come back at 
me with any of that old talk about ‘it being all right 
about what they do down at the experiment station, but 
now if they had the kind of land and the kind of weather 
we have up here ...’” He laughed, and motioned to a 
recent graduate of the State Agricultural College, who 
had been furnished him as a special assistant to help with 
these test farms and to supervise conservation work in 
the county. 

“He can tell you more than I can about the farms. He 
spends a great deal of his time on them.” 

This assistant is one of those supplied by TVA to 
county agents in all counties that fall within the water- 
shed of the Tennessee River. TVA supplies the money, 
that is. The assistant is hired through the State Exten- 
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sion Service, functions as their employe, and his only di- 
rect obligation to the Authority is to send it a detailed 
report. 

“This TVA fertilizer program is fine,” the county agent 
said, and more than a dozen agents I have interviewed 
in as many counties in Alabama, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina. and Georgia, say the same thing. 

“The Extension Services are doing wonders with their 
test-farm program,” an official in the Authority’s head- 
quarters commented as we talked. This general willing- 
ness to share credit is an indication of the success TVA is 
having with local officials who are participating in its 
“orass roots administration.” 


The Fertilizer Man 


Us OF PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER IS CERTAINLY NOTHING NEW 
to farmers in the South. Because they have spent close to 
20 percent of their income annually for his products, the 
fertilizer man has been pictured often in southern journals 
as an awful bogey, taking a huge bite out of the farm- 
ers’ meager slice of living. 

In some ways that bogeyman caricature of the fertilizer 
man was justified, and still is. The bags of phosphate 
fertilizer he has been selling the farmer—at the latter’s 
request, it must be admitted—are sometimes more than 
half “filler” with no fertility value. Think of the thou- 
sands of dollars farmers have paid out in extra freight 
charges to have this “filler” shipped to them. 

TVA’s Muscle Shoals plant has developed two concen- 
trated phosphates, one called triple superphosphate, about 
three times ordinary strength, and metaphosphate, about 


four times as strong as the usual commercial brand. Four 
years use on test farms has shown that these fertilizers, 
when used in one third to one fourth proportions to the 
amount of commercial phosphate ordinarily used, give the 
same result. Farmers are beginning to demand these new 
combinations from their dealers (TVA produces none for 
sale), and already demand exceeds supply. 


Besides developing a cheaper and more efficient fertil- 
izer (the increased phosphate content of these new com- 
binations is one of several improvements), the TVA has 
its eye on the long future. Its own supply comes from 
the fast diminishing deposits in Tennessee. Florida has 
a considerable deposit which will supply the Southeast’s 
needs for a long time, but not forever. More than 92 per- 
cent of the nation’s supply of phosphate is in the Far West, 
thousands of miles away from its largest segment of phos- 
phate-hungry soils in the Southeast. If these western de- 
posits are to be made commercially available to people 
who most need them, the cost of shipping must be re- 
duced. TVA’s new high concentrates have gone a long 
way toward making this possible. 

Are the manufacturers and marketers of commercial 
fertilizer suffering because of this program of what they 
once called “free fertilizer”? They thought they were go- 
ing to suffer when the program was announced. Now 
they know better. Hotelkeepers in the country towns will 
tell you that fertilizer salesmen are now making their 
circuits twice instead-of once a year. They come back in 
the fall, order book in hand, to sell fertilizers for cover 
crops and pastures—direct result of the test-farm program. 


Stepping the Hills 


TERRACES BELT AND STEP THE TILLED AND PASTURED SLOPES IN 
a large part of the Valley. Crop rows hug the hills in 


When terracing equipment is bought cooperatively, a small fe2 is paid for its use to take care of the upkeep and amortization 


carefully measured contours above them and below thes, 

Terracing is one of the most important—and expensi | 
—jobs that must be done if soil is to stay put on till, 
land, and water is to seep naturally and silt-free into mt 
Valley streams. For many more years than they hay 
known about TVA, Valley farmers have known wh, | 
terracing would do. A farmer would spend six days 1 
backbreaking labor with mule and plow building ridgs| 
to hold back the water, only to see a weekend thund) 
shower cut deep gashes in their lips and send half ha 
week’s work down the hillside. The few mule a 


that were successful waterholders were either on gent 
slopes and connected with an efficient drainage system, ch 
they were the work of several years of careful building 
Because over half the farmers in the Valley were tenant 
who moved on the average of every third year, little e 


the land had been given this treatment. 


Farmers found that a power terrace, thrown up by | | 
heavy grader unit pulled by a tractor, if properly edge 
with grass, would last. Once built, it could be kept in 
shape by a man with a single mule and light plow. The 
trouble was that the cheapest tractors cost from $600 up» 
and one suitable for heavy terracing costs, with all apis 
pliances, from $1,600 to several thousand. Only the larg) 
est farmers could afford units of their 6wn. 


In some places terracing units have been bought co+ 
operatively, and farmers are able to have their land ter 
raced at a price they can afford for what they justly con-) 
sider “permanent improvements.” Where holdings are’ 
smaller, farmers have appealed to their county road com- 
missioners for help. County governments have begun to” 
realize that the health of their tax structure is no better: 
than the condition of the land upon which it is based, - 
Accordingly, many of them have bought tractor units for 


Cheaper electricity has made community refrigerators possible. The boys in this Georgia picture are learning how to cut meat 


use as terracers on all farms. By gearing in the operation 
of this unit with work on roads, terracing can be done at 
a reasonable cost. 

While a large part of the land even within the Valley 
proper still stands in need of rudimentary terracing, the 
general transformation of the countryside is truly start- 
ling. To tell it in figures: Madison County, Alabama, had 
11,550 terraced acres in 1935. In 1939 it had more than 
54,000 acres. 

All credit for these improvements must not be given 
to the fertilizer program. AAA’s crop control has helped 
to make it economically possible for many farmers to re- 
tire crop land to pasture. The payments for soil building 
practices, under the Department of Agriculture’s con- 
servation program, has supplied much of the cash neces- 
sary for legume seed and terracing. 

Yes, many of these acres now producing soil building 
crops once supplied a livelihood—if a very poor one—to 
tenants and sharecroppers, now displaced. 


“To Him That Hath...” 


THE TEST-FARM PROGRAM INSTRUCTS COUNTY AGENTS AND 
community committeemen to select farms in their coun- 
ties representing all sizes and all types of agriculture 
found within it. Complete application of this, however, 
is limited by certain inevitables of the program itself. 
First, each farmer selected must have education enough 
to keep his simple farm records. Highly simplified 
though the records are, those thousands of farmers in the 
Valley who cannot “read nor write nor figger,” are au- 
tomatically eliminated, except in a few cases where chil- 
dren keep the records. Sharecroppers are eliminated be- 
cause their tillings do not compose an economic unit. 
While some few renters are acting as test farmers, the 
number is much smaller than their proportion of all 
farmers. To make a useful whole-farm test, records must 
be kept for at least two years. A really dependable test 
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must continue over four or five years. In this region of 
one year leases, only a few landlords and tenants can 
come to the kind of long term agreement that will per- 
suade a county committee that this will be a dependable 
unit for extended study. 

Test farmers must have a minimum of equipment in 
stock and labor to give the fields what amounts to a 
double cropping each year. Naturally farmers who meet 
all these qualifications are found, for the most part, on 
the larger or better holdings. Just as influential here, too, 
is the personal attitude of many county agents who, 
trained to the agricultural colleges’ psychology of the 
bushel, look with most favor on the farmers who are best 
able to help them raise the total yield of the county. 

In some places it seems like another case of “to him 
that hath shall be given... ”; and I found the small 
farmers complaining about it. The TVA folk know about 
this, too, and they ask in all honesty, what can be done? 
Their job is to stop erosion, no matter on whose land it 
might occur. They cannot attack the problems of rural 
overpopulation, farm tenancy, and illiteracy that choke 
the social progress of the Valley folk. In Alabama, for 
instance, there is one rural inhabitant for every six acres 
of tillable land. No farm program, however well geared 
to realities, can solve this problem. Through its program 
of richer lands and conserved waters the TVA can in- 
crease, and is increasing, the general prosperity of Valley 
life of which these poorest ones are a part. 

One of the basic tenets of TVA’s grass roots philosophy 
of administration seems to be that one starts with the 
status quo and tries to improve the entire level of living 
without disturbing materially the relationship between 
groups within it. At least this is how it is working out. 

In Madison County, Alabama, the status quo is large 
farms, worked by sharecroppers and day laborers. One 
of the test farms here comprises 2,000 acres and keeps 
more than twenty tenant farmers occupied. The crop 
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curtailment program left its owner many acres of cotton 
land that could not be planted in a cash crop. This meant 
less work for the tenant families. 

When the same condition arose on neighboring planta- 
tions, the owners simply dismissed a part of the tenants, 
or made it impossible for them to stay by refusing to 
“furnish” them food during the winter. Many landlords 
could hardly pay their own food bills, much less those 
of unproductive tenants. On the test farm no families 
have been dismissed. Extra work at seeding pastures and 
cover crops has supplied them with work during a part 
of the winter. Caring for the owner’s new herd of beef 
cattle has given them additional labor. Enrichment of 
the fields they till has increased the tenants’ as well as 
the landlord’s “share” of the crops. Individual vegetable 
gardens, now fertilized and set on better land, are pro- 
ducing more abundantly. Permanent pastures have made 
it possible. for those families to have an all-year-round 
supply of fresh milk and butter for the first time in their 
lives. Though these sharecroppers and laborers are no 
nearer owner status than they were before the fertilizer 
program was started, who would say that their lot had 
not been improved? 

Before Wisconsin dairymen and Florida truck farmers 
begin to worry about how they are going to compete 
with this increased local production of milk and vege- 
tables, let them examine the extent of their sales in these 
parts during the past few years. They will see that such 
complaint would be as foolish as that of the manufac- 
turers of beauty-rest mattresses, should they insist that 
competition was being given them by the projects for the 
home-making of mattresses now being conducted so suc- 
cessfully in the Southeast by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Extension Services. 

Here, I am speaking not only of the tenants and crop- 
pers below the reach of the fertilizer program, but of 
many farm families I have visited who are serving as 
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14 miles away benefited 


-4——. test units. The development ‘ 
sowssg,, permanent pastures on fami 
sized farms and the enrichin. 
of old crop fields as kitchen ge: 
dens are putting milk and gree! 
on the menu all year roun, 
TVA-cheapened electricity h 
made possible community i 
boxes. Slaughtering can be do‘ 
at any time. Fresh meat is 1° 
placing salt pork in many ste 
pots. TVA’s program promis\’ 
to have as happy an effect on th 
region’s diet as it has had q| 
its landscape. ; 


Land for All the People ‘| 


N. M. Lanpgss, ASSISTANT DIRE 
tor of the Agricultural Relatior: | 
Division, is a kind of travelin: | 
evangelist for TVA’s land sav 
ing program. Basically, he point! 
out, TVA’s job is to save th 
land and the water not alone foy' 
the people wiio happen to live iis, 
the Valley at the present time), 
but for people in cities, people in other parts of the coun 
try, people not yet born, all of whose lives will be affectee 
eventually. Nature has deposited with these Valley farm 
ers, in trust, topsoil it spent thousands of years building 
Mr. Hixson told me how, when he was a boy on hip 
sixty-three acres, his father planted a corn crop followea, 
by a wheat crop on the same field. “After the corn wai) 
pulled, we’d knock down the stalks and the wheat woulc. 
come up as high as your chest. The last time I put this; 
strip in corn, back in ’34, it wouldn’t grow nothing more’ra; 
little nubbins, half as big as your fist.” Nature’s work of, 
centuries all but destroyed in one generation. % 
Modern agriculture has developed soil-enriching plants, 
and a system of fertilizing that can hasten nature’s prog- 
ress of restoration. 4 
“We are trying to develop a system of farming,” ex-, 
plained Mr. Landess, “that will produce at less cost ton, 
the land; one that will produce at less cost to the farmer; 
and one that will produce at less cost to the economy of, 
the nation, resting ultimately on the successful control of © 
water and land.” 
As terraces truss the hillsides, old gullies are beginning , 
to heal. Vegetation is creeping over those horribly eroded’ 
places that once were red smears against the horizon. 
The doctrine that farmers are trust holders of the na- 
tion’s soil is spreading like a religion among the men 
who are hard at work in the program. Talking with 
farmers in the four Valley’ states, I heard time and again , 
the idea expressed by a Georgia hill farmer who told me: | 
“I used to think if a man paid his taxes and if he left 
enough children in this world to make up for hisself , 
and his wife, that was about all he was due for. But all_ 
that don’t do no good, I figure, if he leaves his land in- 
such a helluva shape his children nor nobody else can’t — 
make a living of’n it.” 
When TVA tackled the administration of huge elec- 
tric systems such as the one it purchased from Common- 
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‘ealth and Southern, which served southeast Tennessee 
nd much of north Alabama, the temptation must have 
een great to run things as they always had been run, 
-om the head office. Instead, the Authority has managed 
) put its grass roots procedure to work in this field, too. 


llectricity at the Grass Roots 


“RUE, THE FARTHER AWAY ONE GETS FROM THE DECENTRALIZ- 
d individual on the farm or in the small town, the less 
ital becomes the participation by electricity customers. 
“he average current buyer in Chattanooga, for instance, 
.otices no difference in things electrical now from what 
Nhey were like when the Tennessee Power Company (a 
ubsidiary of Commonwealth and Southern) directed the 
upplying of his current from New York, except, of 
ourse, for the very real reduction in his bill. He re- 
embers that a group of citizens, interested in reducing 
hat bill, started a campaign some five years ago to make 
possible the setting up of a municipal power system. As 
part of the grass roots, this citizen went to the polls 
nd yoted against the advice of most of Chattanooga’s 
oliticians: for public power. 

Citizens’ demand carried the fight through court de- 
ays, reversals, and another election. Finally, in 1938, 
ommonwealth and Southern sold this division to the 
VA and Chattanooga’s Electric Power Board was set 
p. Now that the city has signed a thirty-year contract 
vith TVA for the supplying of its power, the grass roots, 
hough technically their own customers, have little to say. 
There is still plenty of “say” after connection with Au- 
hority transmission lines is made in the small towns and 
mong the members of rural electric cooperatives. In 
ullman County, Alabama, a rural power association was 
tarted because one farmer strayed thirty miles from his 
ome over to Guntersville to hear TVA Director David 
ilienthal make a speech about how cooperatives for the 
istribution of TVA power might be set up to serve rural 
ections untouched by power companies. The next time 
r. Lilienthal spoke at Guntersville this Cullman farmer 
rought eighteen of his neighbors along, and a lawyer. 
Once back home, these men quickly organized them- 
selves into a cooperative association and applied to the 
government’s Rural Electrification Administration for a 
loan to set up their distributing system. “We had to do it 
quick,” laughed a member who had been in on the be- 
ginning. “We begun with two strikes against us.” 

Strike one was the Alabama Power Company, which 
had skimmed the cream off the trade along the highways 
and in the small settlements but had failed to extend its 
lines into the back country. Strike two was the court- 
house town, where profits from a municipal power sys- 
tem paid a good share of the local government’s ex- 
penses. 

While the townsmen harassed cooperative members 
only by refusing to handle needed supplies and by mak- 
ing it hard for them to get cash advances, the power 
company gave them real physical opposition. Power com- 
pany lines were suddenly extended into territory never 
before serviced and where there were no contracted cus- 
tomers, in an attempt to get prior claims. Service poles 
were sunk in front yards while residents stood protesting. 
Lines, dead at both ends, were strung across the plotted 
way of the cooperative, forcing them to run irregular 
lengths of wire. Finally, farm wives had to give the co- 
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operative’s work gangs shelter by night in their houses, 
while shotgun brigades guarded the equipment. 

Now the Cullman cooperative has over 1,592 customers, 
most of whom have never before used electric lights. 
These consumers, through their elected representatives 
and by means of general meetings, have a say in deter- 
mining—within limits—the prices, policies, and manage- 
ment methods of their systems. Collection, maintenance, 
and line extension policies are in their hands. 


A Chip That Wobbled 


Dayton, TENN., MET TVA wITH A CHIP ON ITS SHOULDER. 
The Authority’s Chickamauga Dam reservoir not only 
flooded some rich farm lands within the town’s trading 
area, but pushed an arm of its infernal self up into the 
town limits. Scene of the famous Scopes “monkey 
trial” of the twenties, where Clarence Darrow’s arguments 
in defense of evolution, and William Jennings Bryan’s 
arguments against it, drew many thousands of visitors, 


‘Dayton has never stopped hoping that the lightning 


would strike again and make her a place where people 
who paid 10 cents for hamburgers would come. Already 
a shriveling rural trading center, depression and labor 
trouble took away almost all of Dayton’s only industry, 
small sawmills. Now came the TVA depriving them of 
their last means of livelihood. But that chip on Day- 
ton’s shoulder wobbled. 

The first principle of TVA’s grass roots philosphy of 
administration is to let the people make the first move. 

Daytonians had been struggling along for years with 
an outmoded municipal electric system which had its 
current generated in the steam plant of a local sawmill. 
Already the city had been forced to pay for new equip- 
ment without having any part in its management. Again 
in 1934 it was called on to invest money for the patching 
up of this decrepit private plant, which was daily threat- 
ening to close down and leave the city without power. 

City commissioners talked the matter over. “If the 
TVA is going to start giving people around here cheap 
electricity,” they reasoned, “by gosh, Dayton is more en- 
titled to it than anybody else.” So at the request (one 
might almost say demand) of the commissioners, TVA 
worked out a system for local distribution. Though Day- 
ton’s rates had been about the lowest of any municipal 
system in the section, the following table shows what 
this transfer meant to her in dollars and cents. 


Rates Before TVA 


8 cents each 
7 cents each 
5 cents each 


First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours and over 


Present TVA Rates 


3 cents each 
2 cents each 
1 cent each 

4 mills 


First 40 kilowatt-hours 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours 
Next 1000 kilowatt-hours 


Briefly, TVA cut the average Daytonian’s electric bill by 
about two thirds. In the five years since the contract was 
made the number of power users in Dayton has in- 
creased from 637 to 923, and the total number of kilo- 
watt-hours per consumer has almost doubled. Meanwhile 
the city of Dayton has made a net profit of $58,000, and 
now makes a monthly profit of almost $4,000. 

In contracting with TVA, Dayton’s commissioners 
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Dayton, Tenn., acquired a new waterfront and recreation center with the backing up of the lake behind Chicka 


agreed to serve the farming community around them, 
never before touched by an electricity system. This meant 
the city had to become responsible for an REA govern- 
ment loan for the financing of these extensions. Profit 
from these customers, after debt retirement charges are 
met, must go, not to the city, but to the extension of rural 
service. 

“We don’t get a cent out of it,” one of the commis- 
sioners explained to me as we sat in the part of his feed 
and seed store where he makes those customers feel com- 
fortable who don’t like to look for spittoons. “But it’s the 
smartest thing we ever done to take them up on it. In 
the first place it hasn’t cost us nothing but our trouble. 
In the second place we've had a mighty gift to give some 
of these farmers that spend their money with us.” Dayton 
is extending its rural lines as fast as REA will approve 
plans. 


Town Planning at the Grass Roots 


THIS FEED-MERCHANT COMMISSIONER WAS PLEASED AS ANY- 
one in Dayton when his electric bill was cut in half, but 
he was a little more peeved than his fellow townsmen at 
the Authority for “flooding out some of our best cus- 
tomers.” 

A good part, perhaps all, of this loss, the Authority 
suggested, will be made up by the natural advantages 
this same body of water will give the village as a recrea- 
tion center. Around each lake it creates, above the flood 
zone, TVA regularly purchases a strip of land so that 
it may limit the amount of pollution and may plan, to 
some extent at least, the use of its benefits. With an 
embayment protruding directly into its limits, Dayton 
had, if it would only develop it, the beginning for a 
beautiful waterfront park. 

Familiar with that wobbly chip on Dayton’s shoulders, 
the Authority would not have sent in its own town plan- 
ning experts even if such had been its policy. Instead, 
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mauga Dam | 
| 
following their grass roots procedure of using local an®: 
state resources whenever available, they made an agree’ 
ment with the Tennessee State Planning Commissiory) 
This agreement is similar to those made with State Ex 
tension Services. A special assistant in town planning i} 
hired by the state commission to work in the areas af. 
fected by TVA operations. The salary is furnished by 
TVA but the assistant is selected by, and works unde» 
the direction of, the commission. 5 
When this state employe visited Dayton to talk with 
commissioners and citizens about what they might do 
with this lake the TVA had pushed upon them, he: 
found both doors and minds open to him. Under his 
guidance the town has set up a planning and zoningy 
board of its own. Plans have been worked out for <: 
municipal boat dock, to be developed as a work relief) 
project on land secured at a token rental from TVA. 3 
Directly in view from the dock site was Dayton’s 
shantytown, one of the most depressing small town slums | 
in this section of the country. Not a pretty beginning for 
a waterfront park. TVA agreed to buy this land, pro-. 
vided local people would protect it against a sudden hike’ 
in price. This was done. The slum was demolished. Now | 
the zoning board and the men from the State Planning | 
Commission are trying to clean up things in the parts of 
town where residents of the old shantytown have gone. 
Dayton is typical of the hundreds of little country 
trading posts and filling‘station-villes that are strung 
along America’s highways. Whatever success in planning 
is achieved here will be of tremendous value, for the 
planning of small towns is an almost neglected field. 


How Far Can It Go? 


AND NOW, ONE MAY WELL ASK, HOW IS ALL THIS GRASS ROOTS 
stuff different from the procedures adopted by other gov- 
ernment agencies? Does not the AAA have local and 
county committees elected by the farmers to help admin- 
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ter its program? Does not the U. S. Housing Author- 
y require that local committees assist it in setting up 
nv cost housing units? Has not the WPA regularly re- 


Yes, all these things are true. Yet there are fundamental 
ifferences between the two kinds of local participation, 
ad these differences arise from the nature of the agencies 
iemselves. 

TVA is a regional authority. Its policies have been made 
5 fit a section of the country that is fairly homogeneous. 
“he other agencies named are national in scope. The 
scal committees, as best they can, must make their local 
jtuation fit patterns prepared for the nation at large. 

The job of TVA—control of land and waters in a re- 
jon that forms a natural unit—it can handle as a whole, 

little hampered by political subdivisions or artificial 
egmentation. The national agencies are set up accord- 

g to subject matter, often with conflicting programs, 
nd are split into county, state, and sectional administra- 
ions, geared to political rather than natural division. 

That the TVA’s success with its new method of ad- 
ministration is worthy of study by other federal agencies 
oes almost without saying, just as its total success with 
egional development points the way for a more success- 
ul handling of our interrelated problems the nation over. 
his method of enlisting cooperation from local people 
as all but eliminated the usual feeling of resentment 

Joward a federal agency. Its method of adapting its pro- 
rams to those of local and state agencies has reduced to 
minimum the ugliest and most constant companion of 
ublic service—the fight for credit. 


eeping Out of Local Politics 


HiVEN \fORE ASTONISHING IS THE ABILITY TVA’s OFFICIALS 
ave shown for keeping out of local politics. I talked 
vith men in more than twenty courthouses in four states 
hat extend into the Valley. There were many TVA- 
aiters among the group, to be sure. Yet not one said he 
ould honestly accuse the Authority of playing politics. 
Why should it? Remember what happened in Dayton, 
n Cullman, in Chattanooga? The grass roots play poli- 
ics for it. When such politically diverse personalities as 
epublican Congressman Carroll Reese of East Tennessee, 
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Guntersville, Ala. This lake 
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was formed with the closure of TVA’s Guntersville Dam, nine miles downstream 


Democratic Dies‘Committee-member Joe Starnes of Ala- 
bama, and liberal Senator Lister Hill from that same 
state fight for the Authority in the halls of Congress, its 
directors may rest assured that TVA’s grass roots hold 
is deep and secure. . 

While TVA is discovering new fields for local partici- 
pation, other federal agencies in the same territory are 
learning of some of the limitations of local participation. 
In the Southeast, at least, programs of many New Deal 
agencies have fallen into the hands of patronage-starved 
politicians. Only rigid and often foolish-seeming™ rules 
enforced from Washington have kept them from making 
a debauch of the work. 

More important, while the TVA was set up to lift the 
level of the status quo in a single region, agencies such 
as the WPA, the Farm Security Administration, and the 
U. S. Housing Authority were created to lift the level 
of one particular group, those who have fared worst at 
the hands of local people. The extent and kind of local 
direction, then, must of necessity be limited. 

It is just this group of “bottom third” people—the land- 
less farmers, the thousands of families living within a 
stone’s throw of TVA transmission lines who cannot af- 
ford $1.25 a month for electric lights, the people who are 
as far from their city commissioners as these commis- 
sioners are from Harcourt Morgan and David Lilienthal 
—it is just these people who have not yet become a part 
of the Authority’s scheme of grass roots direction. 

These bottom third people are profiting from the gen- 
erally increased level of living within the Valley, to be 
sure. Many hundreds of them are finding employment in 
industries directly stimulated by cheapened electric power 
or improved navigation facilities. TVA now has the job 
of making them conscious and vocal grass roots directors 
of its policies. 

For the Authority is bringing again to the Tennessee 
Valley a democracy of little men. Beyond the Valley, 
wherever its fertilizer program is in practice, a new kind 
of citizenship is being opened up to the farmer, one in 
which his participation in democracy does not stop with 
the casting of a ballot. This farmer is becoming a maker 
of American earth and, as he works, he is laying the. 
foundation for the kind of functioning democracy that 
has become the new American Dream. 
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Young Man in Politics 


PORTRAIT OF THE GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


IN A YEAR AND A HALF MINNESOTA HAS 
shifted from near-bankruptcy to a bal- 
anced budget. It has cut government 
costs ten million dollars yearly, adopted 
the merit system for state jobholders, 
virtually eliminated strikes and lockouts, 
and has reduced unemployment and in- 
creased payrolls. 

Chief engineer of this miracle is 
thirty-three-year-old Governor Harold 
E. Stassen, son of a Norwegian-Czech- 
German truck-farming couple. Within 
two years he has emerged from obscur- 
ity into national prominence as keynoter 
at the 1940 Republican convention and 
as a presidential contender a few years 
hence when he is old enough to run. 

The remarkable thing about Stassen’s 
accomplishments is that they have been 
wrought without dictatorial powers. On 
the contrary, as soon as he took office he 
set about curtailing the prerogatives of 
the governor, and within two months 
after his inauguration ‘he had—by re- 
forms which he himself had instituted 
and carried through—fewer powers 
than any other chief executive in the 
history of Minnesota. The plan of re- 
organization which he laid before the 
legislature called for the abandonment 
of all patronage, with no appointments 
by the governor except of department 
heads, all employes to be under civil 
service; creation of a state business man- 
ager to keep expenses below income and 
to pay off the $14,000,000 inherited defi- 
cit; enactment of a labor relations law, 
with a conciliator to persuade, not com- 
pel, parties to settle by negotiation; and 
the return of all relief supervision to 
counties, with specialized state help 
available when called for. 

Legislators were startled that a young- 
ster of thirty-one, not yet politically dry 
behind the ears, would suggest such 
sweeping reforms. “We promised them, 
didn’t we?” Stassen countered. 

Stassen is as much a pioneer as his 
ancestors who hewed Minnesota out of 
the forest—every step of his progress 
has been marked by struggle. He 
trudged two miles daily to a one-room 
country school, often plunging through 
snowdrifts waist deep. To buy his 
clothes, he delivered newspapers, raised 
and sold skunks. 

He graduated from highschool at 
fourteen, from the University of Min- 
nesota at nineteen, from law school at 
twenty-one. During his law course he 
worked part of the time as a sleeping- 
car conductor. He would catch the 
night run for Chicago, study there the 
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next day, take the night train back and 
be in class the second day. That was 
rather a large order for a kid hardly 
old enough to vote. Yet he found time 
to become an honor student, class pres- 
ident, intercollegiate debater, and cap- 
tain of a national championship rifle 
team. 

In 1929, Stassen and Elmer Ryan, a 
classmate, formed a partnership and 
hung out their shingle in South St. 
Paul. The next spring Stassen an- 
nounced his candidacy for county at- 
torney. Scarcely was his campaign start- 
ed when the strain of preceding years 
took its toll. For months he lay ill. 
Stassen was a. Republican, Ryan a Dem- 
ocrat, but Ryan stumped for his partner 
all summer. By fall Stassen had re- 
gained his health and was in the win- 
ning wind-up. In 1934, Ryan ran for 
Congress and Stassen helped elect him. 
Again in 1938, Stassen gave Republicans 
a headache when he took time out from 
his own campaign for governor to help 
reelect Ryan. 


They Turned to Stassen 


THE SPIRIT OF PUBLIC SERVICE GRIPPED 
the new county attorney from the start. 
He was not content to prosecute crim- 
inal cases, but sought to make his office 
a force for public good. Dakota County, 
which he served, included industrial 
South St. Paul and the strictly rural 
area surrounding it. He had his chance 
to study both city and country problems 
and he did not hesitate to tackle them. 

In 1932, a milk strike threatened. 
Farmers held a meeting to discuss their 
grievances, and violence seemed inevit- 
able. 

“Block the highways! Spill the milk!” 
shouted a direct actionist. “If the countv 
attorney gets in your way, run him out!” 

“The county attorney is here,” came 
a voice from the back of the room. 
Stassen moved forward and took the 
floor. 

“Listen, neighbors,” he said. “I know 
you have a just grievance. But you 
can’t do what has been advocated here. 
If you attempt it, I'll have to prosecute 
you. But if you set up a committee and 
negotiate, I will act as your counsel.” 

The farmers agreed, and the distribu- 
tors quickly caught the conciliatory 
spirit. In a few days the price paid to 
the farmers was boosted thirty cents a 
hundred pounds—and there was no in- 
crease to the public. 

Stassen prevented a serious packing- 
house strike in the same manner, get- 
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ting the jump on violence and callin 
together labor leaders and employers 
He let each side talk itself dry, then g J 
down to bargaining. In five days the, 
thing was over, and when the packers. 
refused to reemploy strike committee, 
members he took up their cause anc 
won their reinstatement. : 

Next the young prosecutor fought a 
tax case all the way up to the United. 
States Supreme Court. Although a 
twenty-five, he appeared before that 
august body and argued like a veteran. 
Chief Justice Hughes held him an hour’ 
over the allotted time to ask questions. | 
Stassen won the case, Hughes writing ; 
the opinion. : 

In the fall of 1938, young Minne ~ 
sotans went on a rampage against the 
rottenness in their government. They 
turned to Stassen. In college he had © 
gathered about him a group of young | 
Republicans to study state welfare. Out | 
of this grew the Young Republican 
League, which started the movement to 
elect Stassen governor. | 

Old-line politicans laughed at the up-— 
start. Bigwigs of the machine ignored © 
him—at first. But Stassen and his men _ 
were everywhere, promising the public — 
an able and clean government. Stassen — 
drove 55,000 miles, making six to a | 
dozen speeches a day, mostly on street ~ 
corners. His only campaign expenses — 
were gas and oil, meals, printing, and 
postage. All workers were. volunteers. 
Fortunately for Stassen, the Farmer- 
Labor party, in power at the time, was 
split wide open by the issue of com-— 
munism. Stassen promised he would 
clean out machine rule and fire every 
communist or fascist in state employ. 
On election day he polled 225,000 more 
votes than the Farmer-Labor and Demo- 
cratic candidates combined. 


Governor SrassEN RANGED MrnneEsoTAa 
to get his helpers. Most are college men, 
about as youthful as he. For state busi- £ 
ness manager he chose Leslie M. Grav- 
lin, now thirty-six, a research specialist 
in government. Lloyd J. Haney, thirty- 
four, labor conciliator, worked his way 
up from printer’s devil to president of 
the St. Paul Typographic Union. Walter 
W. Finke, thirty-two, attorney for the 
Minneapolis Legal Aid Society, was 
named head of social welfare. Miles S. _ 
Cooper, thirty-five, purchasing agent for 
an airline, was appointed state purchas- 
ing agent. 

You never saw a harder working, 
more zealous band of state officials in 
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your life. Free of political “debts,” they 
devote their energies entirely to good 
government. “They don’t look or talk 
ike politicians,’ one observer _ said. 
“Even their casual conversation is about 
saving money.” 

Before Stassen’s election the choicest 
pork barrel had been the highway de- 
partment. One item of graft involved 
$70,000 for building a road, where not 
a spadeful of dirt was turned. Ten 
members of the old regime were prose- 
cuted and given prison terms. Local 
workmen replaced expensive traveling 
repair crews. Last year this department 
paid up a $3,000,000 deficit, improved 
more highways than in 1938, and had 
$3,000,000 in the treasury to begin the 
1940 road program. 

The new administration is holding 
expenses $2,000,000 below annual appro- 
priations. The business manager has— 
and exerts—the power to cut appropria- 
tions of any and all departments if re- 
ceipts fall off or a deficit threatens. Al- 
ready $7,000,000 in old debts have been 
cleared up and the governor hopes to 
pay off $12,000,000 before his first term 
is Out. 

Stassen has added to the state income 
by various methods, the most unusual 
being “volunteer taxes.” Instead of pros- 
ecuting tax delinquents, he talks to 
them. He believes you get more by 
agreement than by argument. One out- 
of-state firm, which had paid a state in- 
come tax of only $3.22 a year on busi- 
ness done in Minnesota, agreed to pay 
$1800 annually. Another firm, which at 
first insisted it didn’t owe’a tax, finally 
agreed to pay $40,000 this year and to 
accept assessment according to its earn- 
ings yearly in the future. This method 
won the state more than $750,000 be- 
tween July 1, 1939 and June 1, 1940. 


It has become a sort of adventure with 
these young men to see how they can 
cut costs. The simplified setup—con- 
solidating sixty-four boards into twelve, 
for example—saved the state $250,000 
last year in overhead alone. Liquor 
stamps that cost $77,000 in 1938 were 
bought for $47,000 in 1939. Three thou- 
sand dollars were saved in the purchase 
of cloth for prison-guard uniforms at 
$1.10 a yard, instead of $2.25 a yard 
previously—the same quality of goods. 
Office staples in 1938 cost 85 cents a 
box; 16 cents in 1939. Even rubber 
bands were bought for less than half 
the former price. A saving of $160,000 
in travel expense was registered. 

Efficiency has made possible more 
money for old age pensions, and has 
brought better service for dependent 
children, the blind, the poor, and crip- 
pled. Tragic delay in the distribution of 
checks has been eliminated. 


Cooling-off Time 


THE LABOR SITUATION WAS TENSE WHEN 
Stassen took office. Strikes, rioting, and 
the murder of two publishers who had 
attacked labor racketeers, led the power- 
ful agricultural bloc in the legislature to 
frame a drastic labor bill patterned after 
the extreme Oregon law. The bill passed 
the senate, but the governor appealed 
to the farm bloc to drop its demands in 
favor of his own conciliatory program. 
Two thirds of the legislators supported 
him. 

Labor did not approve even the modi- 
fied bill as passed. But*the governor 
who is strong for unions—and two of 
his brothers are union men—met criti- 
cism more than half way by appointing 
Haney, the typographic union president, 
as labor conciliator. Several months later 
the Minnesota Federation of Labor re- 
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ported unemployment among its mem- 
bers had dropped from 15 to 9 percent, 
and building construction in the Twin 
Cities had increased 40 percent. 

Federal figures showed 15,000 Min- 
nesotans annually on strike from 1935 
to 1938—yet in the first Stassen year 
the number dropped to 1,390. Of 497 
labor disputes, 437 were settled without 
loss of time or pay. 

The new Minnesota labor law re- 
quires a waiting period of ten days be- 
fore a strike or lockout. It’s a cooling- 
off time. As Stassen said, “Before you 
carry your differences to the point of 
open warfare, we require that you count 
ten, and that you take one day for each 
count.” 

If a strike or lockout endangers the 
public interest, the governor may ap- 
point a special commission to seek an 
agreement, and order a further waiting 
period of thirty days to give the com- 
mission a chance. Stassen appointed five 
such commissions during 1939 and in 
each case the strike was averted. 

Stassen is as deferential to a ditch- 
digger as to a corporation president. 
Twice every office day the young gov- 
ernor “holds court” in his reception 
room. He shakes hands and chats with 
every visitor. Each week he has a radio 
talk with the people of the state. “I'd 
like to know your views on such-and- 
such a topic,” he will announce. “Please 
write or come and see me about it.” He 
gets and reads about 1200 letters a week. 
Daily he lunches with his capitol staff 
in the statehouse cafeteria, carrying his 
own tray and taking his turn. After 
lunch he tilts his chair back, and asks 
and answers questions. 

Stassen maintains his faith in people 
until they are proved unworthy. This 
gives him poise that makes him master 
of any crowd, any situation. As a 
speaker he has few platform equals— 
not for eloquence primarily, but for 
sincerity, frankness, and love of fair 
play which enable him to win even those 
hostile to him. A year ago more than 
a thousand malcontents staged a surprise 
“march on the capitol.” A committee 
dared the governor to come out. 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” he answered. 
Boos greeted him as he addressed the 
crowd as “Fellow Citizens of Minne- 
sota.” But he went calmly on, and per- 
sistently. In fifteen minutes the boos 
changed to cheers. 

Last fall a Gallup poll of all parties 
in Minnesota showed that 81 percent 
approved Stassen as governor—70 per- 
cent of the Democrats and more than 
80 percent of the Farmer-Laborites. Late 
spring showed 85 percent supporting the 
governor. He doesn’t consider his gov- 
ernorship finished so he will run again 
this fall, expecting in another two years 
to make Minnesota the finest example 
of state administration in the Union. 
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What Organized Patients Should Know | 


: : : : ; . =! 
Americans like to budget their medical and hospital bills, and a numbe 
of them have already formed insurance associations to serve special groups 
From their experience Mrs. Carlson suggests some pitfalls to avoid, stance, 


ards to establish, and experts to consult in the creation of a group healt) 


insurance plan. 


During THE Past FEW YEARS INTEREST IN GROUP PREPAID 
medical service has been growing. New associations for 
health services are springing up everywhere. Apparently, 
Americans like the idea of being able to budget their 
medical and hospital bills. 

The variety of paths they are taking toward this de- 
sired end is all to the good, of course. In working out any 
new form of social organization we need experimentation 
with many different plans. But as I listen to people talk 
across dinner tables and on radio forums, I am sometimes 
concerned about the emotional tone with which they ap- 
proach the subject. Too often I detect a note of venge- 
fulness, of wanting to take the doctors down a peg or 
two. And as I look at the prospecti of some of the new 
“associations” which come to my desk, I am sometimes a 
little bothered about the emphasis upon financial ar- 
rangements. 

It seems to me that there is a danger that the popular 
resentment of some of the policies of organized medicine 
may be combining with the economic pressure of the 
times to create undue emphasis upon low cost of service. 
The annual sum which the patient obligates himself to 
pay is important, of course, and probably the first ques- 
tion the average family asks. But it is not the only factor 
involved or even, though I may sound like Dr. Fishbein 
when I say it, the most important. The most important 
is that the families who participate in one or another of 
these schemes for voluntary health insurance shall have 
good medical service. 

The principle of prepayment for medical care is sound 
for the great mass of Americans, who are neither medi- 
‘cally indigent nor among the 5 percent who will always 
be able to pay for the finest medical service by the fee-for- 
service method. The use of the insurance principle is 
undoubtedly more in line with their habits of thinking 
and behavior than out-and-out tax supported medicine 
would be, and many Americans may prefer experiment- 
ing with voluntary health insurance plans before commit- 
ting themselves to compulsory health insurance. 

The use of the prepayment or insurance principal to 
meet the costs of medical care places the physician in a 
financial relation to an organization which administers a 
pooled fund, rather than to each individual patient. Such 
a change in the financial position of the doctor creates 
risk of abuses. These abuses are avoidable, but to avoid 
them people must know about them in advance and 
must be interested in something besides the size of the 
annual payments. In other words, the method for meet- 
ing the costs of medical service may have an effect upon 
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the quality of the medical service itself. Nobody is mor, 
interested than the consumer of medical service in th. 
quality of care which is furnished. :. 

Perhaps, then, it is time to point out the most commov/ 
organization patterns and to indicate their comparativi 
virtues and weaknesses. 

Setting up a good service is no task to be tossed off 
before breakfast. In most of the existing plans the process 
of organization has been heartbreakingly slow and diffi. 
cult. The reasons are obvious. In the face of the genera’, 
prejudice of the medical societies against group prepay), 
ment, it is not easy to get together a good staff with ade) 
quate equipment. Getting together a minimum of ¢, 
thousand families is even harder, if they have to be as 
sembled one at a time. The two difficulties add into a 
practical impossibility unless the group can start on the 
basis of some effective organization already at hand— 
either an association of doctors already engaged in group, 
practice or a large lay group already united in some way 
as employes of a single concern, or as members of a labor, 
farm, or cooperative organization. ) 

Even when one or both of these groupings already ex. 
ist, someone must take the initiative in welding them to--. 
gether. More than that, someone must assume responsi- 
bility for managing the new organization and solving all). 
its thousand and one problems. Thus it happens that the 
various experiments in voluntary health insurance can be. 
divided into three chief types on the basis of the way the: 
organization itself is set up. f 


Company Medicine 


IN ONE OF THEM THE ORGANIZATION IS INITIATED AND AD-_ 
ministered by a third party, usually an employer or in- 
dustrial firm. Neither physicians nor patients have any 
real control over it. This is the oldest and by far the most 
common type of organization at the present time, for the 
good reason that it has been the easiest to start. Com- 
pared to the ordeal of setting up a cooperative medical 
service, it is a simple matter for an industrial company to 
approach a doctor asking, “What will you charge us to 
look after the medical needs of our employes?” 
If the company is actuated by purely benevolent motives — 
or even the self-interested knowledge that it gets better 
work out of well employes, and if it is really concerned 
about setting up a first-rate service, the plan may work — 
out satisfactorily enough. But under other circumstances 
the wage deduction or check-off may be so low as to make 
good service impossible. Or the doctor may have to bid 
competitively for the contract and, after he has it, find 
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imself obliged to handle more patients than he can pos- 
ibly care for properly, with the resulting necessity either 

> skimp the service or hire professional assistants at a 
ate too low to secure competence. And he may find that 
o keep his contract he must regard himself as the com- 
vany’s employe, with first responsibility to it rather than 
o his patients. 

Tt is easy to find examples of these abuses which are 
ikely to exist whenever the control of medical service 
Fests with a third party. In all too many communities 
inecdotes about the “company doctor” are part of the 
olk speech. In my own town a group of railroad men 
nave a joke that they go through the company doctor's 
fice so fast that he needs a revolving door to keep from 
zetting traffic jams. This is exaggeration, of course. But 
the wife of a shop foreman once approached the physi- 

J-ian’s office girl to ask how long she would have to wait. 
'The girl somehow failed to recognize the woman and 
gave a quick, appraising look out over the outer office 
full of waiting patients. “It won’t be long,” she said. 
These are all railroad people.” In telling the story the 
foreman’s wife adds, with a chuckle, “And sure enough, 
fit wasn’t!” 

The check-off in this particular company is low, 

mounting to only 50 cents to a dollar with half-rates for 
ependents. Consequently, even when they joke, the men 
Nadd loyally, “But we get our money’s worth, at that.” 
They do, of course. The physician in charge is a com- 
petent general practitioner. For the ordinary ailment he 
wives quick, effective service. But in the course of a year 
he must, in the nature of things, make many incorrect 
diagnoses and fail to detect the beginnings of many seri- 
ous ailments. He can, of course, do little or nothing with 
J preventive medicine. 
} Preventive medicine is not much apparent in a good 
Ideal of private practice, and Dr. Hugh Cabot has de- 
scribed existing examples of private practice which he 
calls “medieval” in quality. We must compare company- 
administered medicine, not with an ideal, but with pres- 
ent private practice and with possible alternatives. Never- 
theless, we should not blink its abuses. 

As an example of what it can be like when the company 
sets out really to use it for all it is worth, the findings of a 
survey of conditions in certain mining communities are 
most instructive. The survey was made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kingsley Roberts of the Bureau of Coopera- 
tive Medicine and covered an area in southern West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, and southwestern 
Virginia which contains 500 bituminous coal mining op- 
erations and 122,000 members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

Local conditions in mining areas require some plan for 
the prepayment of medical care. Otherwise little, if any, 
service from physicians or hospitals would be locally avail- 
able. Throughout the area the miners pay for their medi- 
cal service by check-off. In most mines it is compulsory, 
in some nominally voluntary but practically compelled. 
The usual amount deducted from the paycheck is $1.80 
for married men and $1.30 for single men. As this in- 
cludes care for nothing but “ordinary” illness, the family 
must pay extra for maternity cases, treatment for venereal 
disease, vaccines, or anything requiring a specialist’s care. 
Since these extra fees probably average $10 a year per 
family, every 100 married men are paying $2,980 a year 
for medical service. On this basis even a rather small 
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camp should be able to have adequate service. It does 
not get it because the organization of the service is all 
wrong. 

Throughout the area it is set up in one of three ways. 
The company hires a doctor and turns over to him all 
the money, except perhaps a percentage retained as a 
“nominal charge for collection.” From this money the 
doctor must pay for his overhead, furnish medicines, and 
hire assistants. Or the company turns the proceeds (or 
part of them—no accounting is ever made of the funds) 
to a contract doctor who proceeds to farm out the practice 
to assistants hired for as little as possible. Or in the third 
way, the company simply hires a doctor and furnishes 
whatever medicine and nurses must be furnished. 


The Company and the Doctor 


WHICHEVER SYSTEM IS USED, THE COMPANY CONTROLS THE 
doctor. The miners pay him, but the company hires, fires, 
and commands him. This situation is obviously bad, for 
it allows the doctor to be used against the people who pay 


‘him. He may, for instance, be discharged for insisting 


that a miner’s death is due to a work injury rather than 
“natural causes.” Or perhaps a man becomes too active in 
union work. He cannot be fired for his “trouble making,” 
but the company doctor might be induced to find that he 
has high blood pressure or a leaky heart. 

This system is particularly valuable to the company in 
dealing with work injuries. Under the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, the full cost of caring for compensable 
injuries is to be borne by the employer. What happens is 
that the camp doctor, paid by the men, cares for all minor 
injuries. He is entitled to collect fees from the compensa- 
tion fund, but he understands very well that he does so at 
the risk of his job, because the company is naturally 
anxious to keep its “experience rating” and hence its 
insurance premiums as low as possible. 

The situation with regard to hospital service is as bad 
or worse. The men pay by check-off about $1.25 a month. 
The company makes no accounting of the money but 
turns some part of it over to a hospital to care for the 
men. Since the great majority of the hospitals of the area 
are small, privately owned, and run for a profit, they are 
highly competitive. And since their chief source of rev- 
enue is the mine contracts, they must bid at cut-throat 
rates and, in consequence, render as little service as pos- 
sible. As a result, most of them are understaffed, under- 
equipped, and overcrowded. Because the hospital is de- 
pendent upon its mine contract it is always under pressure 
to see everything from the company’s standpoint. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the conditions 
brought to light by this survey, not because they are typi- 
cal of company-administered medicine but because they 
point out so clearly the abuses which are possible under 
it. Here are 122,000 low income families who, under the 
local conditions, must depend on some plan of prepay- 
ment under the insurance principle to secure medical 
service. They are now paying enough to secure a good 
health service including general medical care and special- 
ist’s service, nursing, medicine, and hospitalization. They 
pay for that, but they get an inferior, chaotic service 
which is frequently used against them. The fault is not 
with the method of payment, for the check-off of itself 
is not bad. Neither is the fault with the doctors. They 
work under wretched conditions and many of them re- 
sent the system as warmly as the men do. The trouble is 
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in the way the service is organized. Neither the men nor 
the doctors have any control over what is their mutual 
concern. 

The record of company-initiated and company-admin- 
istered health services is uneven. At one end of the scale 
is a situation like that in the Endicott-Johnson Company 
or the Southern Pacific Railway, where the company has 
concerned itself to see that its employes get good service. 
At the other extreme are conditions like those in the Ap- 
palachian coal fields studied by Dr. Roberts and his com- 
mittee. In between are many gradations of desirableness. 
Naturally a group of employes considering a proposition 
made for them by their company must decide on the 
basis of the terms set by their specific contract. 

But on the whole it is a form of organization for peo- 
ple to be wary of, though it is often the easiest and cheap- 
est way to get the family medical bills on a budget basis. 
Even in the comparatively rare cases when the service 
offered is thoroughly satisfactory, the employes lose the 
advantages that come from looking after one’s own hu- 
man concerns. 


The Ross-Loos Pattern 


IN THE SECOND TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, THE SERVICE IS CON- 
trolled and administered by the physicians on the staff. 
Readers of Survey Graphic are so familiar with the set- 
up of the. Ross-Loos Medical Group of Los Angeles that 
there is no need to describe it for them. The organization 
of Trinity Hospital, at Little Rock, Ark., may not be so 
familiar. The prepaid medical and hospital service of- 
fered there began in the black year of 1931, when a group 
of six doctors who had been practicing together and had 
acquired a hospital of their own offered to give practically 
complete medical care and up to six weeks’ hospitaliza- 
tion for $2 a month to members of the enrolling group, 
or $2.50 a month for an individual, or $5 for a family— 
with a 10 percent discount for cash. In spite of the de- 
pression and of severe opposition from organized medi- 
cine, the organization has shown a steady growth until it 
now serves over 5,000 people—which is a large group in 
a town the size of Little Rock. 

The service is completely controlled by the staff. They 
worked out the original idea and did the original promo- 
tion. They own the hospital and its equipment. They 
set the rates and apportion the proceeds as they see best. 
Naturally, they make all decisions. 


The Medical Co-ops 


IN THE THIRD TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, COMMONLY CALLED 
cooperative medicine and best exemplified in Community 
Hospital at Elk City or the Group Health Association at 
Washington, control rests with the patients. They, not 
the staff, assume financial and promotional responsibili- 
ties. Through their organization they own the hospital 
or make the necessary arrangements with a hospital. 
They. hire the doctors. And they make all business and 
financial decisions. Decisions concerning professional 
questions are, of course, left to the staff. 

In the typical well organized American hospital today, 
the relation between the organized staff of physicians and 
the lay governing board and administrative officers illus- 
trates a balance between the professional and financial 
aspects which suggests the principles and administrative 
methods through which satisfactory relationships can be 
maintained in a voluntary health insurance plan. The is- 
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sue is not a “yes” or “no” decision between exclusive p 
fessional control or exclusive lay control. This mu 
however, is sure. We have gone far enough in our 
periments with voluntary health insurance in America) 
know that the consumer must have a voice in the m! 
agement of the service he uses. Even organizations — 
up for complete professional control find it both nec 
sary and helpful to consult their subscribers about pol: 
and routine. 3 

At Trinity Hospital, for instance, where the subscr, 
ers have no sort of organization, the staff has found 
valuable constantly to encourage criticisms and sugg- 
tions. In fact, every patient discharged from the hospi 
is given a blank asking him to state frankly what he fe) 
about the service he has had and what, if anything, > 
has found unsatisfactory about it. Complaints and su: 
gestions thus received are then thoroughly discussed — 
staff meetings. Numerous changes have been made as 
result of them. 4 

At the Ross-Loos Medical Group, each of the maj} 
groups of subscribers elects a health committee, and t/ 
smaller groups appoint a representative. These comm, 
tees and representatives call meetings, hear reports, recei” 
complaints, and take them up with the doctors. The cor 
mittee from the Los Angeles City Employes’ Associatiay 
for instance, meets regularly twice a month with two ¥ 
the doctors and two nurses to discuss clinic problem) 
Most of the committees, however, simply telephone f 
an appointment with Dr. Loos when they have somethi 
they wish to discuss. According to Dr. Loos, these repr. 
sentatives have become “friendly advisers” and their su) 
gestions have been “of untold benefit in improving ov: 
service.” And what is probably even more important from, 
the administrative point of view, they “have made a con 
pact body of our group and the subscriber group.” 

On the other hand, the lay-controlled organization 
must necessarily be set up on the principle that contre 
of all professional matters is to rest with the staff. I) 
actual practice, however, it is so impossible to run a clea 
dividing line between what are professional and what ar 
business or promotional matters that constant consult) 
tion and cooperation between staff and association men. 
bers are simply vital. | 

It seems, therefore, that any workable scheme of grou) 
medicine demands close accord and cooperation betwee: 
those who give and those who receive medical service 


a. 


‘No matter which has the legal right of administratior 


it must have the counsel and hearty cooperation of th» 
other. | 

An interesting attempt to push this necessary coopera. 
tion up into a shared administration responsibility is em 
bodied in the agreement recently concluded by the Chi. 
cago Civic Medical Center and the Chicago Teachers 
Union. The agreement which set up the Chicago Teach 
ers Union Group Health Security Plan calls for complete 
medical, surgical, and preventive care on a voluntary 
basis for all union teachers at the rate of $30 a year for 
a family or $18 a year for a single teacher. 

This project would be worth watching if only because 
of its size and scope. The Chicago Teachers Union has 
8,800 members, and the Chicago Medical Center has come 
through its initial period of crusading and opposition. 
with a staff of thirteen physicians well balanced betweem 
general medicine and the specialities. The plan could 

(Continued on page 415) 
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MIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP TODAY 
<e on new significance to all the resi- 
ats of the United States—to those who 
» American citizens because they in- 
ited that right by birth; to those who 
ve become citizens of this country by 
sir own free choice; and to people of 
er nationalities who are living among 
, whom for lack of a better word we 
| aliens. I prefer to call them Amer- 
in-Aliens, foreigners who are making 
ir homes here, but who are potential 
mericans. 

Under our Constitution and laws the 
ntrol of naturalization and immigra- 
yn to this country is vested in the 
ited States government. Until recent- 
those duties have been under the di- 
ction of the Department of Labor, 
obably because the first great masses 
people who came here from overseas 
ere manual workers who helped to 
ild our highways, our railroads and 
r cities. On May 22, President Roose- 
It submitted to Congress a plan trans- 
rring to the Department of Justice the 
migration and naturalization services, 
cluding the border patrol. In a mes- 
ge explaining this proposal, he said: 
“The startling sequence of interna- 
onal events which has occurred . . . has 
cessitated a review of the measures 
quired for the nation’s safety... . I 

convinced that under existing condi- 
Jons the immigration and naturalization 
tivities can best contribute to the na- 
onal well being only if they are closely 
tegrated with the activities of the De- 
artment of Justice.” 

This transfer was duly approved by 
ongress and took effect on June 14. 
he Attorney General of the United 
tates has directed me to coordinate 
his work with other services of the 
Department of Justice. Lemuel B. 
chofield, a Major of Infantry during 
he World War, and former assistant 
istrict attorney and director of public 
fafety in Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
td a special assistant to the Attorney 
Jeneral to be administrative head of 
mmigration and naturalization. 

The federal laws against espionage 
nd sabotage apply alike to aliens and 
‘itizens. The Department of Justice is 
harged with the duty of detecting, ap- 
rehending, and prosecuting all violators 
bf those laws. In the case of a citizen, 


on 


hen aliens abuse our hospitality, there 
s a further remedy—deportation. Under 
he reorganization plan the work of the 
rder patrol, the immigrant inspectors, 
and the naturalization officers will be 
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rrest and prosecution are the remedies. _ 


otential Americans 


HE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND THE ALIEN 


brought together, but not merged, with 
the two Department of Justice units con- 
cerned with subversive activities, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
neutrality unit; and with the civil liber- 
ties division, which sees to it that the 
rights of individuals are not violated. In 
the administration of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the policies 
of the Department of Justice will be 
dominated by two major objectives: the 
vigorous and effective enforcement of 
our laws, and the full protection of the 
civil rights of all persons in the United 
States. 


THE TRAGEDY TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
through which we have been living 
during these last terrible days has made 
us alive to the threat of a danger which 
we cannot see, but which we must be 
alert to discover and destroy before it 1s 
too late. The fear of “fifth column” 
activities naturally has made some sec- 
tions of the population hysterical. One 
form that this hysteria has taken is the 
wholesale denunciation of all aliens liv- 
ing in America—a confession of terror 
and weakness that sees a spy behind 
every foreign accent. Where individuals 
have taken the law into their own hands 
there have been instances of mob vio- 
lence. 

As a peaceful nation, perhaps, we 
have been slow to realize the danger of 
subversive activities. But today all of us 
are alive to the immediate threat. With 
the cooperation of the American people 
the Justice Department will root out 
espionage and sabotage wherever they 
threaten. The people must be alert and 
watchful, and above all cool and sane. 
Since mob violence will make the gov- 
ernment’s task infinitely more difficult, 
it will not be tolerated. We shall not de- 
feat the Nazi evil by emulating its meth- 
ods. The American people must place 
their reliance in adequate laws and com- 
petent loyal officers to administer them. 

The “footprints of the Trojan horse” 
are first found in the treacherous propa- 
ganda which leads to the ruthless _per- 
secution of minorities, and thereafter 
their purpose is to make us break down 
democratic insistence on freedom of 
speech, religious worship, and freedom 
of assembly, by stirring up religious and 
racial intolerance within the United 
States. Let me speak one familiar word 
of warning to all Americans: “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” The 
subtle propaganda of race hatred seeks 
to turn us against this group or that 
as a group. Such internal dissension is 
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what the would-be “fifth column” hopes 
for. It weakens our inner strength. To- 
day, less than ever, can we afford to 
abandon the fundamental principles of 
American democracy which include a 
generous and just treatment of innocent 
sufferers from any country, who have 
sought refuge with us. 


THE WoRD “ALIEN” IS LIKE A BRAND ON 
the law-abiding foreigners who have 
come to America as the land of justice 
and opportunity for all. I prefer to think 
of them as American-Aliens, those peo- 
ple who have lived here in peace; whose 
children, born on our soil, are Ameri- 
can citizens today. These American- 
Aliens have helped with their strength 
to build the physical and spiritual great- 
ness of our nation. They have shared 
with us the days of prosperity and pov- 
erty. They are the Slavic-Americans who 
have created our empire of steel—rail 
and bridge and skyscraper; the Scandi- 
navian-Americans whose industry and 
honesty have built up the great North- 
west; the German-Americans whose an- 
cient gentle culture still is preserved 
here on our shores; the Italian-Ameri- 
can stone-mason, skilled artisan, artist 
—and those Italian-Americans, who, 
with torn hearts, have had courage to 
denounce the acts of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship which they hate; the countless 
other peoples who have become a very 
part of us. It was of them, and others 
like them, that President Wilson spoke 
on May 10, 1915, addressing 5,000 new- 
ly naturalized citizens in the early stages 
of the other Great War, when feelings 
were running high in this country, as 
they now are: 

“This country is constantly drinking 
strength out of new sources by the vol- 
untary association with it of great bodies 
of strong men and forward looking 
women out of other lands. And so by 
the gift of the free will of independent 
people it is constantly being renewed 
from generation to generation by the 
same process from which it was origin- 
ally created. It is as if humanity had 
determined to see to it that this great 
nation, founded for the benefit of hu- 
manity, should not lack for the allegi- 
ance of the people of the world.” 

The Department of Justice is dedi- 
cated to its name—to the task of justice. 
It is here to, see that the rights of free 
speech, free worship, free assembly are 
not violated. It is here to apprehend 
those who would undermine our nation- 
al life and security and destroy those 
rights. It is a safeguard of democracy. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


“Tl Génait Dieu!” 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


“IL GEnarr Dieu!” So, In A GRIM PARAGRAPH OF THREE WORDS, 
“He embarrassed God,” Victor Hugo accounts for the de- 
struction, a century and a quarter ago, of the Hitler-Musso- 
lini of that period whose ruthless, senseless aggressions de- 
luged Europe with blood and ruin. “Napoléon avait été de- 
noncé dans l’infini, et sa chute était décidée.” His doom was 
decided; he was condemned in the Infinite. 

Probably you will not find those three words in your 
English version of “Les Misérables”; they are not in mine; 
for some reason which I do not know but might guess they 
are omitted in translation. In the French original they stand 
out luminous in a paragraph of half a line. That whole con- 
clusion of the tremendous chapter “L’Inattendu” (The Sur- 
prise) crackles and booms with portent: Napoleon fell be- 
cause the Almighty could not tolerate for another moment 
this “immense somnambulist.” “It is probable that the prin- 
ciples upon which hang the essentials of the moral and ma- 
terial order complained that for all human importance to be 
centered in one besotted head”—as Hugo puts it: “le monde 
montant au cerveau d’un homme’”—“would be fatal to civili- 
zation.” Also, the Unfathomable comprehended well those 
“mysterious lamentations from the shades”; those redoubtable 
accusers, the rivers of blood, the overcrowded cemeteries, 
the mothers in tears. The moment had arrived when the 
Supreme Equity must take notice. In Hugo’s interpretation, 
Waterloo was not merely a battle among battles; it marked 
a revolution, a redressing of equilibrium in the universe. 
“Could Napoleon have won it?” he asks. “We answer, No. 
Why? Because of Wellington? Because of Bliicher? No— 
because of God. Another series of events was preparing, and 
Napoleon had no place in it. He was out of tune with the 
Law. .. . It was time for this mighty man to fall; his ex- 
cessive weight in human destiny disturbed the balance.” 


Such little things were decisive: the shepherd who guided © 


Bulow to the right road when the wrong one would have 
lost the battle; the shake of another peasant’s head which 
permitted Dubois’s cavalry brigade to charge unwarned into 
the horrible charnel of horses and men in the sunken road of 
Ohain, so beginning the vast débdcle. That classic descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Waterloo, injected almost as a tour de 
force into the story of Cosette in the early part of “Les 
_ Misérables” is immortal, not alone for its tremendous liter- 
ary power, but perhaps chiefly for its vision of the Meanings 
behind history. It is thrilling reading now, as we watch 
with hearts pounding in our throats to see whether at this 
moment Hitler, the later and infinitely more destructive suc- 
cessor, shall ride on to still greater heights from which to 
fall, or—perhaps amazingly soon under the heel of the 
Frankenstein monster he has built himself—shall be crushed 
as have all of his scores and thousands of predecessors. For, 
like all of them, with all his personal crimes and falsities 
upon his devoted head—‘“denoncé dans l’infini”—he wars 
against the Almighty Purpose; against the Fundamental In- 
tention which is the sole excuse for this Universe of struggle 
and suffering and the triumphs of the indomitable Spirit of 
Man ... the rise and development of the individual person 
by his own efforts and despite all the futilities of repression 
and misguidance, according to the Pattern written in his 
soul, and the undying impulse to fulfill it. 


[F THERE BE ANY MORAL PURPOSE IN THE UNIVERSE; IF IT BE 
not forever a seething mess of blood and rottenness, the corol- 
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lary is that men shall be worthy to trust and be trusted. 
the interchange of civilization is predicated upon mutug! 
confidence in the given word-better-than-a-bond, upon chaj| 
acter-guaranteed oral pledges; incidentally upon “scraps @)) 
paper.” Even among so-called savages there is an intuitiy j 
realization that men can and ought to trust each other; aj! 
instinctive contempt for those who do not keep their wor 
A promise is a solemn business; a deliberate liar is a publi 
enemy. Even more is he such in international affairs. Out 
their own mouths . . . the worst charges that Hitler et 
even try to bring against their “enemies” is that they we 
not to be trusted; they didn’t keep their word, about di 
armament for instance; which is true—they didn’t. Bu 
when you appeal to a moral standard and sanction, the na» 
tural inference is that you believe in it yourself. “It is ¢! 
cardinal rule in jurisprudence that the plaintiff's hands musi i 
be clean. | 

The Allies (meaning Great Britain and France) and they 
United States, Scandinavia, Netherlands, Belgium and all the) 
other countries not of the totalitarian group, are sufferings 
now in blood and tears and treasure, not only for the blunder.” 
ing, lackadaisical indolence ever endemic in democracies; but’ 
fundamentally for their naive faith in human decency. It). 
has been impossible for them to believe that there could be: 
men in responsible leadership of nations whose only depend 
able oath would be that their oath would prove perjury. Sill 
as may now appear the hope of the “Appeasers” that Hitler 
would honor any of his pledges, at least it was symptomatic | 
of their belonging themselves to an era in which pledge 
were respected. They could not conceive that his dealings, ' 


with Czechoslovakia for example, would embody the falsity, 
the cynical cruelty, of kidnappers who clutch the ransom) 
money and forthwith murder—if they have not already mur 
dered—the hostage. Never intending anything else. { 

It seems absurd now—that building at incredible cost of 
the theoretically impenetrable Maginot Line of fortifications 
between France and Gefmany; with its heavy artillery all” 
pointing east; its rear virtually naked, as if assault from that ) 
direction were inconceivable. Even on paper, less than half 
of the eastern frontier of France—only that portion from. 
Switzerland to the corner of Luxembourg—was formidably~ 
insured against German military invasion. As for the rest, 
whether you regard the French-Belgian boundary or that be 
tween Germany and the Netherlands, the “protection” as 
the dire event has proved consisted for all practical purposes 
of faith in the German respect for the neutrality of those 
countries; or in the last resort the hope that they both could” 
and would adequately defend themselves. As if we had not 
learned at frightful cost so recently as 1914 the futility of | 
both the faith and the hope; together with the value of — 
German conversation. On the ground of experience alone, es-— 
pecially with the long announced and sufficiently demonstrated _ 
Hitler technique, it was obvious, and should have been as- 
sumed, that whenever it appeared to the German advantage 
there would be as a matter of course precisely that rough- 
shod, merciless rush of the Blitzkrieg around the end of the 
Maginot Line, over the defenseless “neutrality” of Luxem- 
bourg; through the however gallant but pitifully inadequate 
resistance of the Low Countries; through the thin paper of | 
whatever treaties; through the diaphanous tissue of the Hit- 
ler promises. 


THIS Is AN AWFUL STAGE OF MAN’S CURRICULUM UNDER THE _ 
Infinite Patience, the never ending schooling, to learn that 


this is not the way to do it. To learn that material achieve- 


ment for its own sake, uncontrolled by moral sense, is in- 
deed that Frankenstein destroyer; that the wondrous dis- 
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overies of science and tecnnology are keys to many treasures, 
ut not to those of happiness and peace, or of permanent 
jains. That in absence of that moral control they are forces 
{ destruction, and they fall automatically into the hands of 
hose most unscrupulous, most skilful in chicane: the lars 
nd the merciless. Those who indolently wallow in the en- 
oyment of the material, without fitness for or vigilance as 
o its control, are absolutely certain to fall prey to such. And 
such at this moment are calling the tune to which the world 
must dance for a duration to which no prophet is wise 
snough to set an end. 

We of the United States, hitherto in our fatuous delusion 
of possible isolation imagining ourselves bystanders looking 
on, come now to our turn on the rack, facing our own pun- 
jshment—none can say how deeply or how horribly—for our 
sins of omission and commission; for example in our cynical 
sabotage of the League of Nations, generally in our smug 
imagined self-sufficiency. Out on the limb alone now, we 
may reflect upon the Scotch preacher’s description of the 
Judgment Day, with the sinners wailing: 

“Have pity, Lord, we didna’ ken!” and the Lord’s grim 
rejoinder: 

“Did ye no’? Aweel, ye ken noo.” 

And all anybody can think to do—what else indeed, in the 
| immediate conditions?—is to follow the example of these 
power intoxicated lunatics who have exploded the world; to 
resume—perhaps too late even in terms of that game—the 
frantic race of armament and join in the Saturnalia of hate 
and suicidal waste. This is what they have done to us without 
laying a finger upon us. Already in the sweat of fear we 
have begun the inevitable spy hunting, suspicion (sometimes 
well grounded) of all foreigners, foreign-born neighbors, and 
fellow citizens most of them as loyal as ourselves. In danger 
of breeding our own form of Gestapo and Ogpu, to compel 
loyalty to whomsoever may creep or be elected or storm into 
control of the agencies of government. They are forcing 


us to cripple or abandon our blundering struggle with our 
own social problems, and to “solve” our unemployment as 
Nazidom did, by setting the unemployed at the extravagant 
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and unproductive business of preparation for war. Already 
we are planning compulsory military training—euphemism 
and pseudonym for universal conscription. Even if not swept 
by further swift developments and slower but not less inex- 
orable driftings into the bloody maelstrom itself, already we 
are throwing our treasures of all kinds to the war dogs. 


WRITING THESE WORDS AS THE CLOUDS, GROW BLACKER, THE 
hurricane of violence more furious; as the Germans crouch 
for their pounce upon France and the Italian thinks it his 
chance to profit by the battle of the lions—there is little im- 
mediate comfort, yet all we have, in reflecting in the larger 
terms which alone can make sense out of this senselessness; 
in assurance that out of the wreck and beggary of the whole 
world there shall emerge a better thing, even though none 
of us shall be alive in the flesh to see it. As its like has 
passed many times before, “even this shall pass.” 


Speaking of one of the most detestable of the previous 
despots, the Emperor Charles V, John Lothrop Motley in his 
“Rise of the Dutch Republic” (another work timely for 
reading right now) draws just this lesson, saying that “tried 
according to those standards of truth and justice which are 
perpetual . . . the happiness or the progress of his people 
never furnished even the indirect motives of his conduct; 
the result was a baffled policy and a crippled and bankrupt 
empire at last.” The institutions established by Charlemagne, 
he avers, “fell as soon as his hand was cold. The works of 
many ordinary legislators have attained a perpetuity denied 
to the statutes of Solon or Lycurgus.” If anything is certain 
in the light of human experience it is that their own inherent 
falsity will destroy, as it ever has destroyed institutions built 
upon brutality, mendacity, hypocrisy; upon the degradation 
and negation of all that men have so painfully evolved out of 
barbarism. 


God Almighty (meaning by that expression whatever it 
may mean to you) never has displayed much interest in the 
building or maintenance of powerful states; in dynasties and 
empires spread and sustained by force. In their ruins and 
vestiges, and the unconsidered dust of them, history and 
legend are strewn with the evidences of His contempt. Each 
in turn, its real reliance upon “reeking tube and iron shard,” 
with “frantic boast and foolish word” appointed its tribal 
Deity contrived in its own image and likeness, “Lord of our 
far-flung battleline.” Soon or late each in turn went down, 
“one with Nineveh and Tyre,” its briefly-splendid courts to 
afford roosting places for owls, prowling ground for the 
Lion and the Lizard. Never yet has one stood the test of 
time and truth and right relationships with fellowmen near 
and far. Oh, yes, some of them endured for quite a space of 
sidereal time—a few a thousand years or more... - That 
seems a favorite stretch of imperialist ambition’s imagination: 
Hitler prates of “a thousand years for this German Reich.” 
The Roman Empire which Mussolini would reincarnate rot- 
ted luminously for longer than that; where is it now? “A 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past.” 


Ever abided and abides and shall abide the real task and 
concern of the Almighty, in the education of Man by fingers- 
burning trial-and-error to self-knowledge and self-control; to 
the fact that there is nothing for him or for the world in the 
empire business; but everything in self-development and con- 
structive cooperation. Nothing else works. God-embarrassing 
conquerors come, filling their worlds for a little space with 
destruction and woe, and go, sighing for more worlds to 
conquer. But ever continues plodding, upward-striving Man, 
in due course plowing under into crops, or (as Hamlet said 
in the churchyard, philosophizing over Yorick’s skull) patch- 
ing into walls against the winter’s wind, the clay of Im- 
perious Caesar; plugging bungholes with the “noble dust” of 
Alexander. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The Gift of Consciousness 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by Robert E. Sherwood. A Play with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, presented by The Playwrights’ Com- 
pany at the Alvin Theater, New York City. 


WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOR, by Neil MacNeil. Harcourt, Brace. 
414 pp. Price $3. 


THE INVASION FROM MARS, by Hadley Cantril. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 224 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


To COME FROM THE CATHARSIS OF RoBERT SHERWOOD’s PLAY, 
“There Shall Be No Night,” into the street where the moving 
finger on the Times Building writes “Paris Falls” and the 
very taxicabs pour radio war news on the air is to know that 
our generation will pass through this ordeal of social revolu- 
tion with hourly awareness of its tragic events. We have per- 
fected a tool in newspaper, radio, cinema, theater, that en- 
forces consciousness. What price shall we pay for this precious 
gift? 


Men have endured like revolutions before, but they did 


not listen to every slip and cleavage of their earthquakes. 
The Roman Empire dissolved with such slow quiet that 
historians still quarrel over the causes, and certainly the 
plain people did not whisper that now is the Decline and 
Fall. But if the British Empire breaks up, the news will be 
broadcast daily—from Berlin, even from London. If a new 
Dark Age comes we shall know it zs dark. In that knowl 
edge, perhaps, will be our hope of salvation. We must fortify 
ourselves with consciousness. 

The gifts and risks of consciousness constitute a main 
theme of Robert Sherwood’s deeply moving tragedy of the 
Valkonen family during the Russian invasion of Finland. 
Dr. Valkonen, Nobel prizewinner, student of the mental ills 
of men, with the international mind of a scientist and peace 
lover, denies that force can answer anything. Madness can- 
not cure madness. Hope is in knowledge and good will. In 
Act I he broadcasts his vision of the future glory of science 
—conscious knowledge—to America. In the end after his only 
son has died for love of country, the son’s wife has fled to 
America to bear her child, and the invaders destroy the hos- 
pital he is serving, he lays aside his Red Cross armband and 
picks up a rifle to go out fighting, and to die. He cannot 
serve men in the laboratory so long as madmen are burning 
it down. 

The play is rich in wisdom and pity because it deals hon- 
estly with the elementals of life. Here are not the decisions 
of one family, or of Finland, but of us all, revealed in a 

"pattern deep enough to include the words of Goethe and St. 
Paul. Dr. Valkonen’s choice is not everyman’s, but who 
today can dispute the right of each to make the choice that 
saves his soul? And the translation of the message onto the 
stage by Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne and their company is 
done with such simple dignity, humanity, and restraint that 
the tears of the audience are a just tribute to their gifts as 
actors. There is no appeal to the facile emotions of the 
groundlings either by author or actors. Here is a brave and 
noble play. 

The achievement of consciousness, of knowledge of self, not 
only by a few leaders, but by the very people, and the use 
of that consciousness for progress, is Dr. Valkonen’s boast 
for the race, and of profound concern to Mr. Sherwood. I 
think he presents Dave Corween, the American radio broad- 
caster, as a kind of symbol of the linked awareness that has 
come upon mankind. This voice that comes from every- 
where is akin to the Greek chorus. This recorder sets up the 
microphone that carries Valkonen’s words to America; he 
can foretell what will happen to Finland because he has seen 
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what happened to Madrid and Warsaw; he describes 


Finnish resistance to the world; to him Mrs. Walkonen a 
trusts the medal, and letters, and signed pictures for the 


unborn grandson in America. The voice is like a thread th 
runs through life and death, science and war, from presen 
to future, and rightly, for the present struggle is betwee: 
consciousness and blind force. 


How GREAT Is THIS MIRACLE OF MODERN SOCIAL COMMUNI 
tion may be sensed from Neil MacNeil’s plain book on hoy 
news is gathered and how the newspaper is produced. Fe 
insutuuions are more mysterious to people than the dai 
paper, yet none is at this moment of more perilous signifi 
cance. For the newspaper is still the principal source 
what we know of events. To have the assistant managing 


editor of The New York Times tell us, with great detail andl’ 


clarity, of the origins of news, of the reporting and edi 
processes, of the tasks of reporter and photographer 


Washington, in Europe, in the departments, and of the mak~' 
ing of opinion by editors, is a timely aid to our gropings for 
truth. The material is not new or controversial, but sound} 
and useful, and happily free from the playboy romance that 
in books and on the screen has given the public a false pic? 


ture of journalism. You will be better equipped to judge 
news after reading this book. 

You may also acquire standards by which to appraise th 
new and valuable in an experimental newspaper, called PM, 
that appears in New York this month. The significance 
PM will be that it will print no advertising, but depend fo 
support on the 5 cents paid per copy. It will print news 


markets and wares for the benefit of the reader, not for a¥! 
price. So it will meet the charge that newspapers cannot be 
completely independent of commercial advertisers. Whatever=: 
distortion the advertisers can enforce on the news columns, . 
even if it be but a general attitude on economic matters, is | 


a danger to the truth, and so to social consciousness. This 


new journal of thirty-two.pages and many pictures, with de- 
: 
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dangers. Two of these have been driven home these past » 
months: 1. the corruption of the public sense of truth; 2.7) 
the generation of a news neurosis. People are beginning to ™ 
refuse to believe anything. Our miraculous channels bear ™ 
facts too incomplete for belief, and plain falsehoods. We 


partments for the news, four pages on the radio world, and 
no axe to grind, is an adyenture to be welcomed. We need 
inventions in our modes of communication. 

The gifts of consciousness are accompanied by strange 


ridicule the rival communiques; we reject what we get, as 
now for the first time the blackouts of the censor are marked 
in the text; we feel a universal suspicion against what we 
have been taught are universal propagandas. Men become 


indifferent and stop caring, or they take refuge in blind in- ~ 
stincts. You cannot use reason when denied the facts on ~ 


which reason alone can act. 
I do not mean our ignorance of what is happening to our 
civilization sub specie aeternitatis. Men can only sense that 


the form and future of society are being remade. And the ~ 


failure is not in the news gathering instruments; they are 
doing what can be done. The crime is that nations no longer 
deal in truth. And as yet, nowhere on earth have we estab- 
lished a journal that presents the facts about nations and their 
interrelations. Those who hope someday for a federation of 
nations will have to found such an agency. The principal 
task of whatever free forces may exist tomorrow will be a 


struggle for international freedom of the press and air. No 


peace can be founded on lies, no plans agreed upon. Until 
truth is restored somewhere we march toward nihilism. 
The danger to nerves and even sanity from the assaults 
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evil tidings (and what else have we heard for a long 
ie?) is not unreal. Certain headlines constrict the heart 
if with a toxin. There comes a time when the loudspeaker 
silenced because it makes one ill. We develop a regimen 
sparing ourselves new terrors save once a day. The radio 
tions have cut down the amount of war news, and censor 
~ details. Of necessity we must learn what is going on for 
- have to act. The gift of consciousness is consciousness; 
d we can discipline ourselves to face evil with spiritual 
-ength so we may destroy the evil. 


\Is Is NO TIME TO GROW CALLOUS, INDIFFERENT, COWARDLY 
sick. But it is a time wisely to husband strength and 
urage. Our psychologists are aware of certain concrete dan- 
ts. There is evidence that the curve of traffic accidents 
es up at times of great tension. People with distracted 
inds cannot drive safely. There is like proof in Hadley 
antril’s very interesting report in “The Invasion from. 
fars” of investigations on the effects of Orson Welles's 
mous broadcast. One man drove madly through a town 
ithout ever knowing he had been there; another took a 
irve at 70 miles an hour and wrecked his car. Both were 
ing to warn loved ones of a threat they had accepted from 
radio drama. Cantril believes there are a good many peo- 
le dangerously susceptible to realistic reporting. He seems 
find also that people of adequate education (richer con- 
ousness) are less credulous than the ignorant, and that 
conomic insecurity and the sense of “being in a trouble- 
me world” increase suggestibility. Here are facts worth 
ondering. One Horseman of the Apocalypse is named 
estilence: he may yet ride in a strange terrible form through 
ur minds. 

On this planet we say things happen by the will of God, 
y the laws of Nature, or by designs of men. Some forces 
€ bitter transition use the conscious achievements of men— 
ur machines, even our knowledge of psychology—to mag- 
ify the struggle for survival in Nature. That is the core of 
ur tragedy. We shall conquer only as we transcend Nature 
vith larger consciousness, whatever the risks. 


Dependable Race 


‘HE COMING OF THE SCOT, by John H. Finley. Scribners. 186 pp. 
Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
HIS IS A SERIES OF LECTURES WHICH Dr. FINLEY GAVE IN 1929 
yefore the Watson Foundation at the University of Edin- 
ourgh. It was corrected only a few days before his death on 
arch 7, 1940. He did not change the form of the lectures, 
so the reader will enjoy them more if he considers himself a 
listener. 

Dr. Finley, a loyal Scotch descendant, has made an extraor- 
dinarily interesting story of the Scotch contribution to Ameri- 
can life. It is full of unfamiliar historical material marshaled 
with the charm of expression which always characterized 
Dr. Finley’s work. Its completeness gives ample evidence of 
the loving thoroughness with which he undertook a pleasing 
task. 

If there is any special lesson to be derived from these lec- 
tures, it is that they show graphically the potential strength 
of a minority in a polyglot country like ours when that minor- 
ity happens to know its own mind. 

We never know what is good for us. The Scotch were 
peculiarly unwanted in colonial America. When they came 
they were encouraged, if not compelled, to move on to the 
frontier back of the coast settlements. In New England a few 
were permitted to remain in Boston, but for the most part 
they were allowed to occupy such places in the wilderness as 
they might choose and so perform the happy function of de- 
fending the frontier for others. 

Before the Revolution there were, for example, only about 
2,100,000 men, women, and children in all America. Of these 
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approximately 82 percent were English and 7 percent were 
Scotch. John Adams estimated that approximately one third 
of the inhabitants of the colonies were Tories, leaving the 
balance more or less in sympathy with the cause of inde- 
pendence. The Ulster Scots, forming the largest single Eng- 
lish speaking element in the colonies outside of New England, 
from the very beginning were united in their determination 
to separate from the mother country. 

Dr. Finley says that the great contribution of the Scotch to 
America, as he sees it, was the Presbyterian Church. Those of 
us who may be Presbyterians will be gratified at Dr. Finley’s 
estimate. Others may prefer to find elsewhere the supreme 
Scotch gift to America. 

They are a dour people, and like the olive a little bitter to 
the taste until you are used to them and learn to like them. 
They do not seek kind words for themselves, and are as spat- 
ing in using them. on others. It would be interesting to know 
how the Edinburgh audience took Dr. Finley’s lectures. They 
probably thought he over-praised them. If they thought so 
they were wrong. The race, in addition to giving us 
the Presbyterian Church with its doctrine of predestination 
somewhat mellowed by time, gave us also Patrick Henry, 
James Monroe, Alexander Hamilton, and Daniel Webster in 
statecraft, and Fulton, Morse, Bell, McCormick, and Edison. 
This dependable race gives to American society, as Dr. Finley 
says, what manganese gives to steel, hardness without brittle- 
ness, a stability never more needed than now. 

It is a fine little book, and has all the characteristic qualities 
of sweetness and light of the good man and serene scholar 
who wrote it. 
New York Grorce W. ALGER 
America’s Alternative 


THE MARCH OF FASCISM, by Stephen Raushenbush. Yale University 
Press. 355 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Tus is AN IMPORTANT BOOK. Mr. RAUSHENBUSH WRITES 
about Italy and Germany, about Austria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. But, in fact, he writes about these United States. He 
analyzes what he calls the mystery of fascism’s popularity and 
the mechanism of its success in Europe. But his real aim is 
to convince the people of this country that they must create 
a working alternative to fascism if they want democracy to 
survive. For he is not of the opinion that it can’t happen 
here. On the contrary, he feels that with regard to the 
underlying causes of the rise of fascism—insecurity, poverty 
and humiliation, unemployment in the cities and need on the 
farms, the frustration of youth, the lack of confidence in the 
liberal economic system and the lack of satisfaction with a 
solely political democracy—‘there is material enough, and to 
spare, for the making of a purely American fascism today.” 
Nevertheless, his book is not a defeatist one. Just the op- 
posite. 

It calls for aggressive attack as the best defense against 
fascism. “We can overcome it if we wish to do so.” What 
we need is “an aggressive system of thought and values” 
which “will enable us to recapture the world for our own 
way of life.” That faith and confidence must be proven by 
action. For fascism is not only a political, it is a social, revo- 
lution. Consequently, “the defense of democracy involves a 
competition with the fascists in social efficiency.” Such a 
competition is possible. “It is possible to change our social 
policy without changing our forms of government. It 1s 
possible to defend democracy without being forced to en- 
dorse a purely negative conservatism.” Great social reforms 
are needed in this country, too. For, “to stay democratic, a 
state must meet adequately certain fundamental demands of 
its people . . . democracy is not self-perpetuating in nations 
which fail to offer livelihood and hope to their citizens.” 
But such a constructive social policy will bear its fruits. “A 
nation does not stay together when it is motionless. It stays 
together when it is moving forward toward a common goal. 
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. + The people must see a job to be done in which they can 
share actively. That job is one of making America over into 
its own image. . . . Once we have started to move forward 
on an agreed policy, we can really go to the young people of 
the nation and offer them a future.” 

All this was written before the outbreak of the European 
War. But that war, which in itself is a social and economic 
revolution, makes social and economic reforms just as a re- 
vitalization of democratic values and convictions all the more 
urgent and imperative. 


New School for Social Research ARTHUR FEILER 


While There Is Yet Time! 


SOIL _ CONSERVATION, by Hugh Hammond Bennett. McGraw-Hill. 993 


pp. Price $6, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


PROPERLY, FOR MOST PEOPLE, THIS IS A REFERENCE Book. Bur 
so clear and interesting, that if you care about land and farm- 
ers and ancient history and wild ducks and floods and dust 
storms and the wide sweep of America, you are liable to get 
caught up and carried off. 

Nations and cultures have died of soil erosion, as our own 
has begun to die. The Greeks grew rich and their culture 
flowered while they lived on a slipping soil that has been gone 
from their hills for many a long century. “It seems unlikely 
that the bare, rocky hills of Greece could today support a 
culture comparable with that of the past.” And so also with 
Palestine and North Africa, with parts of Italy and even in 
England and Scotland, and in China and Peru, the world is 
motheaten by man. Through it all runs the old story of ter- 
racing and careful husbandry ruined by wars, by plutocracy, 
by every force of human darkness. 

In America, we may yet die of economy, for with us it is 
a head-on collision between land and money. Congress has 
more than once limited the money, where only lack of funds 
stood in the way of farmers and scientists who were ready to 
save the soil. One day Hugh Bennett stood before a Senate 
committee and pleaded vainly for money to save the land. 
Going home discouraged, he got a telegram. Jehovah would 
speak for him next morning. On the morrow he stood like 
Moses before Pharaoh, and stretched out his arm to the sky 
outside. And there before the Senators’ eyes was Oklahoma 
blowing by on the wings of the wind. He got the money, that 
time. But Jehovah gets weary of a stiff-necked generation that 
slides back into economy whenever He stops doing miracles. 

As for Hugh Bennett, he is a man to read and listen to. 
Washington, D. C. Davin CusHMAN CoyLeE 


Telling the Natives 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS NEW ENGLAND, by Jonathan Daniels. 

Macmillan. 398 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

No YANKEE COULD FAIL TO WELCOME JonaTHAN Dantet’s 
book describing his travels in and about Yankeeland along 
several of the best filling station routes. 

Even the index was interesting; and it was read attentively 
before dipping into a single chapter. It was surprising to 
discover how absorbing an index could be, as a starter, for 
a reader who has a New England background. The notable 
places and people left out are what Mr. Daniels did not 
discover in New England, as the index revealed. 

“Now shall we catch the author in some errors of fact,” 
the reviewer thought coming to his most familiar areas, as 
covered by this shrewd and alert tourist. But the errors 
noticed are mostly negative; they consist more in what is 
omitted or ignored, than in what is put in. It is news if 
Alfred Baker Lewis is “a leader among the Negroes of Bos- 
ton.” Mr. Lewis is a blonde “pink” of wealth who has been 
the Socialist party’s candidate for governor of Massachusetts 
more times than Norman Thomas has run for President. 
Perhaps Mr. Daniels had in mind William H. Lewis, a well- 
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known Negro lawyer of Boston. If this possible error counts 
at all, it leaves the book with a high score for accuracy, 
Coming straight home with Jonathan, the chapter in wh 
he discovers Springfield, Mass., is more than correct; it i 
amusingly correct. It is devoted almost exclusively to Web 
ster’s dictionary, that American masterpiece of mass word, 
production, and it is so cluttered up with Bakers that the: 
mayor, who is a Lowell and a Putnam, barely gets men 
tioned. 
In view of the historical significance of Roger Williams and 
the cultural importance of Brown University, it may be said 
that the Baptists are virtually ignored in connection with 
Rhode Island. That the Unitarians get the publicity is be 
cause the Sharpes and Metcalfs of Providence happen to be 
Unitarians, whereas that sect never did amount to much in 
the state, anyway. & 
But these little oddities are entertaining, not vital; they 
make the book more readable and refreshing in its motorized) 
outlander’s point of view. He talked with a great many 
people in city and village. The folks told him things. And 
what he picked up, altogether, is impressive. He even came 
to know the difference between Merrimack and Merrimac - 
and that still stumps many of our oldest families. 
This reviewer can dip into the book almost anywhere and_ 
learn something about New England. It is often the out 
lander coming to look your place over who learns most about 4 
it, not the native who has lived there since his birth. Which 
reminds me. 
After visiting Mount Vernon, many years ago, the reviewer 
met a Virginian of obvious culture and sophistication, who 
seemed interested to hear a northerner talk about it. 
“I have lived all my life within seven miles of Mount) 
Vernon,” he said at last, “and I have never yet gone to see | 
the place.” 3 
In order to see New England first, most Yankees have 
never gone “up along and down along,” as the natives of 
Provincetown used to say in describing their boardwalk — 
alongshore. They can now see it with Mr. Daniels, ‘B 
Springfield, Mass. Watpo L. Coox © 
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Pacifist’s Testament, 1940 


NON-VIOLENCE IN AN AGGRESSIVE WORLD, by A. J. Muste. | 
Harper. 211 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 4 
A BOOK ON NON-RESISTANT PACIFISM IN THESE DAYS, ADDRESSED. 
primarily to Christians, should sound like a voice in the | 
wilderness. But A. J. Muste, out of fighting years as clergy- q 
man, labor organizer, and Marxist propagandist, makes it an _ 
argument to the crowd on the issues of the day. However 
romantic Mr. Muste’s pacifist idealism may seem, he chal- 4 
lenges debate by the case he makes for non-violence. It is a 3| 
case made by exclusion as well as affirmation, for Mr. Muste’s _ 
main argument is directed against the violence of a world — 
made desperate by power politics. q 

A good deal of unyielding faith marks Mr. Muste’s pacifist — 
dogma, so much that his search for consistency makes his 
pattern at points a bit grotesque. But all pacifists live by 
faith—and Christian pacifists most of all. Mr. Muste’s at- 
tempt to create a “political program of pacifism” tackles all 
the essential issues, though it must leave less idealistic men 
with the feeling that the choices we face are not fairly be- 
tween violence and no violence, but support of the lesser 
violence against the greater. _ 

Conscientious objection to war, on which I may be per- 
mitted to speak with some authority, has always seemed to 
me ineffective as a social force because it can never enlist 
more than a few individuals at best. It does not touch the 
mass forces which are the dynamics of social action. Yet Mr. 
Muste says of it: “Refusal of individual after individual to 
support any war or war preparation is the most positive, the 
most constructive, the most patriotic, the sanest, the most 
Christian social act man can perform today.” One can agree 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


FOR YOUR SUMMER READING 


‘A disturbing and provocative volume .. . outlines a 
ae. program for the conservation of American 
outh. 


—New York Times Book Review 


NOUTH—MILLIONS TOO MANY? 


DR. BRUCE L. MELVIN 
With a Foreword by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


A realistic picture of what youth is doing, what they think, 
what has been done for and with them, and the next steps. 
| Facts are sifted and put together in what Dr. Floyd Reeves, 
| Director of American Youth Commission, describes as a 
“challenging, readable, and helpful” fashion. 


an ASSOCIATION PRESS book 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


What makes you think so? 


How do you know you’re right? 


WHAT MAKES LIVES 


| _ 224 pages, silk cloth, $1.50, published May 22 
Explains,—how the world has been brought to its present sorry 
state,—at least it’s an attempt. 


Examines,—how personalities are shaped or mis-shaped by our 
changing environment, by persons of the past and present, seen 


and unseen, by misleading propaganda and teaching,—resulting 
in maladjustment, hate, waste, and war. 

Interprets,—domestic and foreign affairs——much previously un- 
published, not generally known,—in terms of human motives of 
the chief actors, perhaps violating some properties and tabus. 


Divinities that shape our rough-hewn ends may be 
malevolent. 


Circular with table of contents on request. 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 


LET’S UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 


ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


A discussion of the “why” of behavior 
patterns through a selection of case 
histories based on the author’s expert 
ence in a government bureau, a school 
clinic, a social agency and a court. iN 


book for social workers, teachers and 


club leaders. 


$2.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


JOSEPH STALIN’S OWN 


/ CREDO OF WORLD 
POWER ... WRITTEN 
BY HIMSELF. “Stalin's 
propaganda represents 
a far greater menace 
than the excited bluster 
of Hitler or the pom- 
pous philosophising of 
Mussolini.” — SIDNEY 
HOOK, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books. $2.50 


HOWELL, SOSKIN & CO., 11 East 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


invite you to happy days of touring. 
Airways, bus lines and railways offer 
attractive rates to far away fields of 
exploration and vacation days are 
here. If you prefer to think it over or 
to forget it for a few weeks, or a week- 
end, look over the advertisements of 
RESORTS on page 414 of this issue. 


Non-Violence in 
an Aggressive World 
By A. J. MUSTE 


A vigorous and convincing presentation of paci- 
fism as a logical and ethical means of combating 
violence and aggression. $2.00 


1 Have Seen God Do It 
By SHERWOOD EDDY 


Behind the scenes of stirring movements around 
the world with which Dr. Eddy has been inti- 
mately connected. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


SSS 
THE HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA 


“THE MOST ADULT REVUE IN TOWN.” 
—Benchley, New Yorker 


NEW PINS AND NEEDLES 


America’s Hit Musical Revue at Movie Prices 


WINDSOR THEATRE 


48th St. E. of Broadway BR. 9-3824 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40........-------+:- 40c, 75c, $1.00 


Evenings at 8:40.......------s2seece eee 55c, $1.00, $1.65 


(In answering advertisements pl 
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with all those adjectives except “constructive”; yet the test 
lies there. 

But Mr. Muste has other solutions than individual war 
resistance. He speaks with some hope of the movement for 
federal world government as a means to disarmament, free 
trade and ultimate peace and democracy. He does not ig- 
nore the case of Russia, to which he pays the deserved trib- 
ute of the best intentions in the world—gone wrong under 
the drive for dictatorial power. 

Mr. Muste’s book is directed alike to Christians and Jews 
from the viewpoint of religious ethics, to workers from the 
point of view of their ultimate interest in a non-violent and 
classless society, and to believers in socialist democracy. To 
those who are repelled by traditional Christian symbolism, the 
book will seem to put too much emphasis on mystical values. 
But it is hardheaded enough to arouse and test anybody’s 
direction and ideals—and to those already convinced it is 
encouraging affirmation. 


New York Rocer N. Batpwin 


SKILL WANTED! 


(Continued from page 387) 


have at least a rudimentary sense of accuracy and responsibil- 
ity. As compared with your average highschool graduate, 
they are away ahead.” 

Two depression efforts on behalf of youth, the CCC and 
the NYA, have given large groups of young people an in- 
troduction to vocational education and mechanical skills. 
Through the trade and technical schools, the NYA and the 
CCC, we have available today a large number of young 
people with the foundations for intensive training. 

Apprentice training has lagged during the depression. 
Many plants and industries, faced with mass unemployment, 
abandoned their training programs. In general—there are 
notable exceptions—the unions have been reluctant to admit 
apprentices where men of skill and experience could not find 
employment. The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
which has cooperating committees in twenty-one states, has 
emphasized quality of training rather than numbers of ap- 
prentices. Because of the large proportion of union officials 
on these committees, many employers have given the effort 
rather lukewarm cooperation. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. commissioner of education, 
urges that the number of highschool and post highschool 
students offered technical training in the public school system 
be doubled or trebled by night sessions and year-round opera- 
tion. Many boards of education in all sections of the country 
are considering local applications of this suggestion. Thus 
- James Marshall, president of the Board of Education 
in New York City, has appointed a special commit- 
tee to report within two weeks on available shop equip- 
ment and personnel for vocational training, and to 
study what curriculum changes might be necessary 
for post highschool ‘students. He also announces that 
an advisory committee is being organized, made up of 
active technical men in the machine, communications, and 
aviation industries. “While the [local] school system has 
done a respectable job in apprentice and journeymen train- 
ing in the needle and printing trades,” Mr. Marshall states, 
“it has scarcely scratched the surface in metal, machine, and 
aviation trades.” Most public school authorities working on 
Mr. Studebaker’s proposal point to strained local school 
budgets and insist that federal funds will be required if 
public vocational highschools are to go on a double-shift, 
twelve-month basis. 

Both wings of the organized labor movement have put 


forward plans for expanding the available supply of skill.’ 


On June 3 the executive board of the CIO drafted a “pro- 
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posal for effective use of available labor supply for nation 
defense.” The major suggestions are: full weekly and ; 
nual work time in basic industries such as the automob 
industry which “work their labor force only part of the year 
recruit from unskilled and semi-skilled ranks the skill 
workers who have been forced to accept work outside th 
own field because of depression or technological chang 
make a detailed survey of “the need for labor according | 
type of skill, industry, and location”; an immediate inve 
tory of skilled workers available through the U. S. Emplo 
ment Service and the unions; federal funds for transport 
tion of workers to areas where there is need for their specs 
skills; re-training of skilled workers for specific jobs; 
pansion of apprenticeship training under the joint supervisio 
of employers and organized labor; training for unskilled an 
semi-skilled employes under similar supervision; continu: 
tion and expansion of general training programs for youn 
people, “emphasizing especially basic work experience ani 
preliminary mechanical training,” so that young workers wi 
be available to replace skilled craftsmen taken off productio! 
lines. 

The International Association of Machinists (AFL) ur. 
a five-point program: a shift to the defense program of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers “who are now/ 
engaged in other industries not in connection with national! 
defense or on relief projects”; abolition of a hiring age li 
in employing skilled workers, “the standard being only thet 
ability and qualification to perform the service required”; they 
return to their own trade of skilled mechanics who ha 
been forced to take semi-skilled or unskilled jobs; “a prow 
gram of legitimate apprentice training in cooperation with 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training”; “bona fide) 


Labor’s Safeguards fl 


3) 
THAT THE URGENCY OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM MAY BE USED 
to break down standards of wages, hours, and working con- , 
ditions is the fear expressed by many labor spokesmen. State- , 
ments in trade papers and elsewhere by representatives of » 
management indicate a very real basis for these fears. There ) 
is a mounting demand for modification or “scrapping” of; 
the Walsh-Healy act, establishing wage and hour standards « 
for work done under public contract, and of the Fair Labor® 
Standards Act which sets a 30-cent minimum wage, a maxi- 
mum forty-two-hour week for industries engaged in inte 
state commerce. For work beyond forty-two hours, time and a ‘ 
half must be paid. At this writing, hearings are in progress on ° 
the question of relaxing these hour standards for certaiill 
salary groups of white collar and supervisory employes. By 
“re-definition,” it is being pointed out, the work week could ° 
be lengthened for other types of workers. 

In early June, I spent a good many hours discussing the ” 
skilled labor question with industrial executives, Most of | 
them expressed the opinion that “we can’t fool along with ° 
this forty-hour week.” 

“During the last seven years the American worker has > 

been coddled until he has forgotten what work means,” said 
one. . 
“Look at it this way,” suggested another, “say there are 
100,000 skilled workers and 100,000 aren’t enough. Well, 
you can do one of two things—you can train more, or in- 
stead of working 100,000 men forty hours a week, you can 
work them sixty hours a week. Do you think we can hold 
up a defense program to spend four years training mechanics? 
Put them on a decent work week, and you step up your 
supply overnight.” 

A third argued, “We've got plenty of skilled men, if 
Washington lets us put them to work. Any man can do 


ory work without strain sixty hours a week—much more 
a short time. Our ‘bottleneck’ isn’t lack of skill, but the 
tude of the unions, backed up by the government, which 
ps us from using the available skill to the full.” 
uch arguments are basically inaccurate, labor spokesmen 
ue. Thus in a statement presented June 4 to the Senate 
val Affairs Committee on behalf of the AFL: 
‘Neither the Wage and Hour Law nor the Walsh-Healy 
blic Contracts Act contain any flat limitations of daily or 
ekly hours in employment covered by these laws. 
ere is no limitation on the hours of work, there is only a 
juirement that additional compensation be paid for ex- 
sively long hours. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
‘mits a waiver of overtime compensation by agreement 
ween labor and management in cases where stability of 
hployment is guaranteed or other special considerations 
‘vail. Our statutes, in other words, establish effective 
ndards, but at the same time permit flexibility which 
-cial circumstances or conditions may warrant. In this 
spect our laws are wholly dissimilar to such rigid and 
snclad control laws as the forty-hour week which, hav- 
x been promulgated by a blanket decree, was for a time 
effect in France.” 
Union leaders also hold that with operation at maximum, 
near maximum, capacity, employers’ returns will more 
an justify “extra compensation for excessively long hours.” 
In the anti-labor law attitudes of many management spokes- 
en, however, labor sees a threat to all its major safe- 
tards. But management is by no means unanimously in 
‘reement with such views as I have ‘cited. Groups hold- 
g other views have called attention to the fact that 1917- 
)18 presented many of the problems labor, industry, and 
e American public face today. 


hat We Learned in 1917 


T[ THAT TIME, THE RISE IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY WAS TOO 
as it is today, to permit of long term apprentice 
rograms. The army made sudden and heavy demands 
pon the national supply of craftsmen. As the monthly pub- 
cation of the National Industrial Conference Board stated 
Meal’ 5. [in 1917] each combat division of 36,000 
ren required 691 chauffeurs (auto and truck), 360 telephone 
-pairmen, 167 mechanics, 163 telegraphers, 156 radio op- 
rators, 151 carpenters, 142 linemen, 128 tractor operators, 128 
xachinists, 122 truck masters, 78 auto mechanics, 67 black- 
niths, 64 mechanical draftsmen, 63 electricians, 52 leather 
nd canvas workers, 29 switchboard operators, and a lesser 
umber for each of 68 additional trades.” These needs had 
) be met without stripping industry of the skilled workers 
eeded to establish and maintain capacity production sched- 
ales. 

The solution was a flexible program of intensive, short 
erm training, which took a man at his own level of skill 
nd carried him forward as far as his ability permitted him 
0 progress in an eight weeks period. He was then as- 
igned a job which made use of the measure of skill he 
iad attained. “By coordinating the work of 155 educational 
nstitutions and by developing material for high-speed in- 
ensive techniques, the committee [on education and special 
raining] during the six months preceding the Armistice 
rained 146,959 men in 62 different trades and had con- 
racted for the training of 222,893 additional men.” 

Here, perhaps, is a clue to the development of a supply 
bf skilled labor which will keep pace with a swiftly ex- 
panding production program. It calls for the breakdown 
of many processes into a series of less skilled operations, 
the employment at many points of groups of semi-skilled 
workers performing repetitive tasks instead of one thor- 
oughly trained, all around mechanic. It demands large 
scale provision for short term, intensive training, flexible 
enough in plan, specific enough in procedure to make it 
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Summer beats down. Sticky, 


* 


It’s July 


in “Tenement-lTown 


sweltering heat. More dirty clothes. 
Bigger washes. Yes, it’s July in “Tenement-Town.” 

If life there were a little easier, you’d find the housewives more 
willing to better their home conditions. And that’s where Fels-Naptha 
can often lend a hand. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help to do more 
washing and cleaning with less work and effort. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. Two lively cleaners working briskly together—loosening 
stubborn grime without hard rubbing —getting things fresh and clean 
even in cool water. And that’s important in ““Tenement-Town.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


_ The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


Are You Unhappy? 


Read the greatest book of modern times 
Solves problems of Love and Life 


“WHEN LONELINESS COMES: 


ILLUSTRATED $3 


from your bookseller. or write author 


Dr. Geo A. GLENN 


SENATOR OF COLORADO 
DENVER 


adaptable to the experience of the trainees and of instruc- 
tors skilled in the techniques of their trade, rather than in 
the techniques of teaching. 

Already it is clear that the demands of the months ahead 
will exceed those of 1917. We confront an emergency in 
which it is not a question of using the most desirable plans. 
from the long term point of view, but of devising methods 
which will solve the immediate problems. World War ex- 
perience proved how swiftly a nationwide organization of 
this country’s industrial processes can catch the quick-step 
of a vast armament effort. A training program geared to 
such a production drive does not make highly skilled crafts- 
men. But it does release the men of high skill for key 
positions by turning out tens of thousands of specialists, 
competent in the techniques of a single operation, the han- 
dling of one machine. Obviously, this mass production of 
skill is a crude substitute for thorough preparation and train- 
It means the sacrifice of many industrial and individual 
But we must realize that our huge potential output 
depends not only on mechanism and power, but on the 
creator and master of the machines: human skill. The 
defense program, and the way of life that program aims to 
safeguard, rest on the supply and the free functioning of 
this vital resource. 
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FRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


RESORTS 


CONNECTICUT 


Friendly home for a perfect 
and yet inexpensive vacation 


or week ends. Swimming, 


FARMS Tennis on premises. Fish- 
ing. 65 acres of private wood- 


land. Progressive atmos- 
phere. Only 65 miles from 
Times Square. Free booklet. 


New Milford 756-J-3 


Candlewood 
Lake 
Sherman, 

Conn. Tel.: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUND INN 


(7 hours 
from N. ¥.) 
Rest, recreation and congenial social life 
on Lake Contoocook, featuring own sandy 
beach, tennis, canoeing, Woodbound Sum- 
mer Theatre and weekly cook-outs, Sunday 


buffet suppers—Wooded 
golf nearby—Innerspring mattresses 
selected _ clientele — Vegetable garden — 
home cooked pastry— Rates $21 to $33. 
For Illustrated Booklet Write 
Edward C. Brummer, Owner-Mer. Box S. 
EAST JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


trails—Riding, 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fireplaces, 
Tunning water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele — and believe it or not 
= room and board $18-$20 a week. May 1 to Oct. 1. 
For circulars and further information write to: 
CAPT. and MRS. THURMAN GRAY 

South Brooksville, Maine 


SIMPLE COMFORT AND EXCELLENT FOOD 
at THE FIRS, SUNSET, MAINE. Wonderful 
Scenery. Varied Recreation. Select Clientele. Easily 
Accessible, Unexploited Deer Isle, Center of Penob- 
scot Bay Resort Region. $20-$25. Weekly Amer- 
ican Plan. Central Inn. Cottages and Cabins. 
Booklet. 


J. E. KNOWLTON, Mar. 


Restful home at water's edge. Modern con- 
Excellent table. Fresh fish, lob- 
elams, vegetables, berries. Pleasant 
walks and drives. Fishing, boating, bathing. 
Free row-boat. Rates $18. 


veniences, 
sters, 


E. F. ROBERTS, Vinal Haven, Maine 


ARIZONA 


Spend your vacation at the 


DIAMOND C- RANCH 


in the beautiful Huachuca mountains. 


Cool in summer, warm in winter, ex- 


cellent beds, splendid riding. 
and Select. Write to: 
Mrs. Bennett Moson, Elgin, Arizona 


Smal] 


NEW MEXICO 


RANCHO LA MERCED 


6 miles south of Santa Fe 


Horseback riding, Indian Ceremonials. 
Peaceful life in glorious country at 
reasonable rates. Ten people only. 


Write Box 883, Santa Fe, 


New Mexico 
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Canada— Ten special train trips will 
leave from New York, one every week- 
end, for two-week trips to the vacation 
lands of Canada, including Montreal, 
Quebec, Winnepeg, and the Canadian 
Rockies, Banff, Lake Louise, and Jasper 
Park. For the first time there will be 
side trips by auto over the new Skyline 
Highway to the Columbia Ice Fields—an 
experience which, until recently, was 
available only to mountain climbers. 


With land cruises following ocean 
cruises it was only a matter of time for 
someone to think of sky cruises. The 
Canadian Colonial Airways now offer 
five-day air cruises from New York to 
Montreal with a side trip on the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec and return to New 
York by plane for only $59. Fourteen- 
day cruises include side trips by steam- 
er up the Saguenay River. Departures 
by plane can also be arranged from 
Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 


The Grand Coulee Dam in the state 
of Washington—“the biggest thing since 
the pyramids”—has become a major 
tourist goal, recording a bigger sight- 
seeing attendance in 1939 than did 
seventeen of our twenty-five national 
parks. That the dam will attract even 
more visitors in 1940 is freely predicted 
both by business men in Spokane, which 
is the gateway to the huge structure 
from the east, and by travel executives 
of the nation. The American Express 
has already noted a growing interest in 
this huge project and has routed thou- 
sands of its clients taking western trips 
to this great reclamation project. 


For Students—In addition to the stu- 
dent groups which will go to Central 
and South America this summer under 
the auspices of The Experiment in In- 
ternational Living, Donald Watt, pres- 
ident of The Experiment, has an- 
nounced that groups will visit Japan, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. The Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee and 
The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing are cooperating in the organization 
of three international work camps to 
be held in the United States where, in 
addition to three hours of hard labor a 
day, students may live in a foreign at- 
mosphere and study modern languages, 
art and music under the instruction of 
recently arrived European scholars, pri- 
marily from Germany. 


South America is relaxing its strin 


with all irksome details. 


Flying Holds New Promises—Be 
the summer is out you may be able 
fly from New Orleans to Panama in 
day, with stops in Yucatan, Guate 
and Costa Rica. Flights from Seattle © 
Juneau, Alaska, are in prospect for & 
early date. This will mean that in twee 
ty-four flying hours one can journey fron 
New York to Alaska. , 


; 

| 
Impressive—The Story of the Chri. 
tian Colleges in China is a sixteen-p 
booklet describing, the work of 
thirteen colleges under the auspices 
the Associated Boards for Christian 
leges in China. A brief statement 
garding the founding and early hist 
of each institution is followed by a 
scription of its present location, acad 
ic work, student enrolment, etc. M 
of the colleges have been obliged 
move to temporary quarters because © 
the Japanese invasion but, in spite of 
most insurmountable difficulties, the 
have maintained their teaching schec# 
ules. The total enrolment at these thir 
teen institutions for 1940 is 6,538—ape' 


proximately 350 more than for 1939. "' 
51 


at 


: 


GRACIOUS 
LIVING 
the 
year 


round 


Observation Roofs 
Pool and Gym 
Social Opportunities 
Men & Women 


Rooms $7 to $10 Weekly 
Meals Optional 
Complete Service 

No Tipping 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 
CLUB RESIDENCE 


601 East 9th Street, Corner Avenue B 
Algon. 4-8400 
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ORGANIZED PATIENTS SHOULD KNOW 
(Continued from page 404) 


1s be launched with assurance and on a scale large enough 
furnish from the beginning the essentials of a program of 
althy security. 

‘o me, however, the plan’s chief interest is its frank recog- 
ion of the desirability. of shared responsibility. By the 
ms of the contract itself, the union and the center set up 
sat they call a joint administration. Made up of not more 

n three representatives from each group, it aims at “joint 
mulation, not determination, of policy.” In case of contro- 
rsy, a third party agreeable to both representations is to be 
led in and given the right of final decision. All questions 
ncerning memberships, education of the union about the 
an, public statements about the plan, and suggestions and 
ticisms coming through the union are to be acted upon by 
e joint administration. Accounting of the plan is made by 
e Medical Center, but the joint administration makes a 
ntinuous analysis of progress, and the union representation 
ay demand an accounting at any time. Either representa- 
bn may ask for revision proceedings. 

All of this is of course very tentative. The plan is only 
st getting into operation and conclusions cannot yet be 
awn about the effectiveness of this attempt to have the 
oducers and consumers of medical service cooperate in the 
ministrative control. In working out the terms of the 
breement, the union and the center had no experience to 
raw from, nothing except what seems to be the established 
.ct that lay and professional groups must work in the closest 
cord. Indeed, one cannot read the agreement without feel- 
g that it is tentative and experimental in tone. Perhaps for 
at very reason I found it one of the most interesting docu- 
ents to come out of our new concern about health programs 
br low and middle income groups. 


setting Up A Plan 


HE VERY IDEA OF SUCH PROGRAMS IS SOMETHING NEW UNDER 
ur sun. We have only begun to experiment with them. 

hey involve complicated new human relationships and new 
oncepts of health as a social rather than a strictly personal 
sroblem. No one can predict certainly the forms of medical 
)rganization which will finally emerge as most effective. Per- 

aps eventually all such programs may be set up on a com- 
munity basis with administrative representation from all the 
broups affected. We do not know. 

We do know, however, that the first aim of any plan 

hatsoever should be a well rounded, high grade health 
ervice making all the facilities of modern medical science 
nvailable to those participating, and assuring happy working 
onditions for the professional staff. And we know from the 
peneral experience of group health plans that this aim can- 

ot be realized without cooperation between those who pro- 
duce and those who consume medical service. If these two 
facts mean anything, it is that the form of organization—the 
ay a plan is set up and the motives for setting it up—is of 
ital importance. 

Realizing all this and facing a multitude of plans trying 
to come into existence, lay and professional leaders of the 
group health movement recently came together and formed 
the Group Health Federation of America to act as an in- 
formation service and to set up standards for group health 
plans. The active members of the new federation are of 
course the various organizations which provide medical care 
on a group prepayment basis. New members are to be ad- 
mitted as they meet the standards which are to be defined 
and developed during the next months and years. These 
standards will include provision for the practice of prevent- 
ive medicine, protection of the patient-physician relationship, 


adequate equipment and facilities to provide good medical 
care, proper compensation of the physicians, and sound fi- 
nancial and administrative arrangements. 

In short, the federation hopes to do in the field of group 
medicine what has been done by the American Medical As- 
sociation in raising the standards of practice for the individual 
physician. 

In the difficult years of organization just ahead, the ex- 
istence of such a coordinating unit should be of immense 
value. For, I say it again, the idea of budgeted medical and 
hospital bills is attractive, but to translate it into reality means 
going through the travail of organization—and the net result 
in terms of actual service depends greatly upon the way the 
organization is set up in the first place. 


ALTRUISM AT ARMAGEDDON 


(Continued from page 375) 


has accompanied every shipment from the United States, and 
supervised the distribution of food and clothing to the needy. 


Vv 


ELsEWHERE IN Europe THE Rep Cross 1S DISTRIBUTING FOOD, 
launching an extension of its previous specialization in emer- 
gency medical and shelter programs. On June 1, when the 
‘American Red Cross announced the purchase of several mil- 
lion pounds of flour and cornmeal, nearly a million pounds 
of lard, and a million and a half pounds of dried prunes and 
raisins from the Department of Agriculture’s surplus stocks, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace stated: 

“While the need for additional food among the poor fam- 
ilies in this country has not yet been adequately met, there 
is an even more tragic need for some of these surplus sup- 
plies in Europe. Our surpluses of these food products are 
such that we can assist United States producers through the 
increased distribution that will result from this plan, at the 
same time that we are making it possible for the Red Cross 
to accomplish greater humanitarian ends with its available 
funds. 

“The people of America have been shocked by the untold 
misery and suffering of Europe’s war refugees, the great 
majority of whom are women and children. We are glad to be 
able to render help in this crisis. Insofar as funds available 
to us will permit, it is our hope that we can continue this 
sort of cooperative arrangement if subsequent boatloads of 
Red Cross supplies go to the war-torn areas.” 

One ship already has gone with foodstuff, clothing, drugs, 
surgical dressings, ambulances. Another is being made ready 
to sail. The appropriation by Congress of $50,000,000 for 
overseas relief, largely food from our surplus supplies, means 
that others will follow promptly. 

Never was American altruism more in our own interest 
than it will prove to be in a vast and immediate expansion 
of relief to war victims in Europe. The humanitarian task 
which faces us must be met, first of all, with first aid, but 
it must be continued with a sustained contribution of food, 
funds and, if necessary, skilled personnel, sponsored by our 
government. American welfare work is, after all, based upon 
practical as well as moral considerations. If we believe that 
mankind’s spiritual values must be preserved along lines 
kindred to our own, if we believe that mankind’s material 
standards must not be allowed to sink to brutal degradation 
so long as we can help prevent it, we must give—now. The 
ennobling effect upon us of generous war relief efforts, as an 
antidote to fear and hate, will strengthen our morale in the 
days ahead. This challenge faces us as individuals, and as a 
democratic nation whose women and children still have been 
spared the hell on earth of Armageddon. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 


Executive Secretary Council of Social 
Agencies 


Must be thoroughly qualified 
Address application 
with record of career and references 
P. O. Box 2608, Dallas, Texas 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Boys’ Worker desires position in Settlement or 
Institution. Nine years in Settlements. Ex- 
ecutive ability. Broad experience in boys’ 
work field. No question of location. Available 
now. Applicant steadily employed but desires 
change. 7674 Survey. 


Couple experienced in progressive Children’s In- 
stitutions desire larger opportunity. Now em- 
ployed, but desire advancement, Trained in ad- 
ministration and group work with both boys 
and girls. Highest references. 7671 Survey. 


TRAINED GROUP WORKER, fine Jewish 
background, available for sub-executive or ex- 
ecutive work. Successful experience in all 
phases club and program work, training lead- 
ers, camp administration. 7672 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, trained group worker, ex- 
perienced in modern methods of administration 
and programming wants year round position 
in camp work. Excellent success in experi- 
mental, programs and leader training. 7673 
Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


Men + + « $2,500 to $15,000 . . 
confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary; 
Promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost; if you have earned $2,500 
or more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
tormaticn, No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C. 


WEARING APPAREL 


FOR THAT enviable well groomed look in your 
new hat, dress and coat visit Miss Goodman’s 
Shop. We dress successful career women, 
clever enough to discount snooty labels. 474 
Seventh Avenue, near 36th St. LA. 4-4013, 


+ Women 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Taeaiera 
THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 

NO CUTS NEEDED 

QUALITY RESULTS | 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CoO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 


search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


in im jf i, 
iid 1] Ey jhe 


aan? I 


i) 


i 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
——l17 West 48th St, Dept. E New York Cit 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the p 
which professional nurses take in the bet 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3, 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Classified Advertising 


Display Blix 
Non-display . . 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts . 


30c per line 
Se per word 
per insertion 


", $1.00 
10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


ADVERTISE YOUR 
PAMPHLETS 
IN 
THIS COLUMN 


(Continued from page 371) 

F. Ward, for twenty years chairman of the 
Union, is so stated as to make it appear 
as if he were the issue around which the 
controversy arose. Although Dr. Ward dis- 
agreed with the exclusion of communists 
from the governing committees of the 
Union, and resigned in protest against the 
resolution setting up qualifications for the 
- Union’s governing committees, this was not 
intended to apply to him, and his views 
toward the Soviet Union had no part in 
framing or adopting it. 

It is incorrect to state that the majority 
of the Union’s board were relieved when 
Dr. Ward resigned. I think they all deeply 
regretted it. Dr. Ward had been endeared 
by twenty years’ association to his col- 
leagues. The fairness of his chairmanship 
had never been questioned. The only is- 
sue that ever arose concerning Dr. Ward 
was his dual position as chairman of the 
Union and as chairman of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, now de- 
funct, in which communists participated. 
The Union’s board regretted the confusion 
caused by the dual chairmanship, but de- 
clined to take any action regarding it. 

May I say further that Dr. Ward’s res- 


ignation was received a month after the 
resolution was adopted and a month after 
he had departed for Mexico. He had in- 
dicated a year ago that he did not wish 
to be renominated as chairman after round- 
ing out twenty years in that position. He 
had again reaffirmed that position sometime 
before the resolution was passed. 

While Dr. Ward’s position on civil lib- 
erties displayed some emphases not shared 
by a majority of his associates, he never 
departed in the Civil Liberties Union from 
support of everybody’s rights without dis- 
tinction. Rocer Batpwin 
Director, American Civil Liberties Union 


Repry sy THE AutHor: I welcome Mr. 
Baldwin’s corrections, and accept them. 

But I must confess that it strikes me 
as rather odd that the resolution excluding 
any supporter of any totalitarian dictatorship 
from the ACLU board was not intended to 
apply to Dr. Ward. I thought the reso- 
lution was to be applied, impartially, to the 
entire board. 

I neither stated nor implied that Dr. 
Ward’s views on the Soviet Union precipi- 
tated the controversy. But, since Dr. Ward 
was a much more widely known exponent 


of the Russian social and political system 
than Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, it was my 
journalistic duty to report on his status, 

I regret that I attempted to report on 
the attitude of the majority of the board 
after Dr. Ward’s resignation. If Mr. Baldo 
win says they were regretful, rather tha 
relieved, I am certain that they were te+ 
gretful. From my own observations, and 
from careful reading of Dr. Ward’s own 
extended releases to the press, I was misled’ 
into believing that the majority were re-) 
lieved. Certainly no outsider would have} 
inferred from the tone of Dr. Ward’s state-| 
ments that his resignation was the culmina- 
tion of a long postponed personal plan. 

Now is no time for a friendly reporter | 
to quibble over details which will divert | 
a single ounce of the precious energy of | 
the ACLU from its main purpose and its | 
challenging task. So, as I say, I accept | 
Mr. Baldwin’s corrections. However, I 
should like to point out that the circum- — 
stances of a controversy appear differently 
to a journalist who interviews dozens of | 
informed persons in the course of prepar- 
ing a brief article, and to a participant 
never far from the center of a simmering 
ideological discussion. Victor WeysricHt 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


HOUSING 


“Regardless of any emergency with which we 

have been confronted we must not interrupt the 

housing project program,” says Fiorello LaGuardia. 

The Housing Number of Survey 
Graphic covers the subject more com- 
pletely than any book. One hundred 
pages of facts, maps, charts, car- 
toons! Answers your questions on 
one of the vital subjects of our time. 
Send 40 cents for one copy or one 
dollar for three copies to the address 
which appears below. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19 STREET © NEW YORK CITY 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the yarious branches of nursing 18 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


CALENDAR FOR 1940-41 


OTE October 2-December 21 
Application date passed. 


Winter Quarter............ January 3-March 26 
Application date, November 1. 


Spring Quarter.............. March 28-June 14 
Application date, January 22. 


Summer Quarter............ June 17-August 29 
Application date, April 16. 


The curriculum of the School consists of courses 
and supervised field work preparing students for 


positions in both tax-supported and private 


agencies. Correlated evening courses are offered 


for employed social workers. Catalogues will be 


mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, ING Ys 


the chance of a lifetime 


for everyone interested in 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write by writing—under the 
personal direction of successful writers and editors. The 
Magazine Institute, a home study school, offers a series of fas- 
cinating assignments that will keep you writing. They can 
be done at home, in spare time. 


Experienced, successful writers patiently correct your work 
and help develop your style along the lines of your own 
personality. You ask all the questions you like. As your ability 
grows, you get a chance to concentrate on the sort of thing 
you do best—essays, features, short sketches, etc. 


There is NO FINANCIAL RISK. A small down payment 
entitles you to a full month’s work. If you progress satisfac- 
torily and decide to continue, you pay a small monthly fee 
while you are enrolled. You may drop out whenever you wish, 
without further obligation. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet, “The Best Job 
in the World,” which tells how you may get started toward a writing 
career. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. H-7-11 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
SEG. ac hao dbb BOBO IB goad Bonen dais ico... Osa ae DOC CIOLE 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


WARNING B 
Y RAY 
IN FEBRUARY, re ain aa 


PUBLISHED THI 


HESE are ominous times and, unless the pace of 
events is deceptive they are heading to a crisis which 
will break upon mankind within a year OT two years, and 
will be more serious than the modern world faced in 


1914 ...4- 


What lies ahead of us is not only a struggle between 
nations but between values. And the conflict of ideas 
already is as clearly outlined against the horizon as the 
threat of war .--> 


We are in an age whose modernity ;s so fresh that 
even quite up-to-date people miss ‘t. The totalitarian 
war is a new kind of war. Even the airplane 1s old-fash- 
‘oned in combating it. It is a wart of ideas, of mendacity 
against truth, of a play on unfamiliar conceptions of blood 
and race, of promises to the young, of threats ef physical 
war to intimidate peaceable peoples, of appeals to the 
most intense prejudices of which mortals are capable. 
Against none of these weapons, except the threat of vio- 
lence, are a strong nav and air foree of the least avail. 
And that is why the rise of fascist power is a danger that 
is not yet being met- 


In the conflict of ideas, only one superiority will stem 
the totalitarian advance, and that is a still stronger idea 
properly understood and clearly discernible to the rest of 
the world .--> 


Democracy can only fight for itself by being: Its health 
is its only propaganda. It becomes 4 missionary only in 
devotion to its mission of giving reedom to! its own 
people. 
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